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SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1834, 


INDIAN BRAHMIN, _- Mi fieoreta 


We have frequently stated our intention to the subjects’ of 
our Biographical Sketches, by introducing men of great eminence from 
other: quarters of the world than ~. and from other classes of 
life ane —— Members. ae ee don bit pod 
sparingly, though we hope not alt u y; and inthe: 
present instance we feel that we shall have the: ion of our, 
readers for introducing the Sketch we are about to lay before ‘them’ - 
The death of this celebrated Indian Philosopher, which occutred afew: 
months ago in ‘England; excited. some. attention at the time. But it, 
was it his native country, India, that his worth was most highly appre-<; 
ciated, and. there, accordingly, the intelligence of his death would be: 
likely to produce the strongest sensation. In a late Number of the: 
India Gazette, dated the 18th of February, 1834—the most, recent; 
intelligence that has reached this country from — find @ 
Sketch of Rammohun Roy, written after the news of his death was; 
received in that country, is full of interesting details, It is from! 
the pén of Mr: James Sutherland, the English gentleman who accotii 
panied Rammohun Roy from India to England—-who was with him at, 
Liverpool at the period of his first landing—and who attended him: 
from thence'to’London. We know the writer well, and have the 
highest ‘confidence inthis accuracy. and veracity; and many of ‘the’ 
details given by hitn‘ate’such indeed as we verify, if necessarys, 
by our own testimony to their truth and fidelity.: As the Sketch has) 
not appeared in any work accessible to our readét#' jn this country, -it 
will for them have all the freshness of an original Composition; ‘and ‘its’ 
contents we are ‘persuaded will amply reward their perusal,” Tt. 
let them into all that familiar intercourse which»none but, friend, 
could ‘enjoy: they will, in short, become the’ compéanions of the 
Indian philosopher, in the vast solitude of the ocean, and in the’ busy 
haunts of populous cities—in: the roman oa the: place of. worst 
and in the gaiety of the evening party ; ‘and all of which: le du 
and-appropriately enjoyed, Th all: this we shall follow the biographer'@ 
precise words, and neither add nog diminish any thing... ©) «#47 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





REDUCTION OF GENERAL AND LOCAL TAXATION, 


Minority of 174, Tellers included, who, on the 7th of July, voted for the Marquis of 
Chandos’s motion “ that an humble Address be presented to his His Majesty, ex- 
pressing the deep regret the House felt at the continuance of the di state 
of agriculture, to which the attention of the House had been called by His Majesty's 
gracious speech at the opening of the session, and humbly representing to His Ma- 
jesty the anxious desire of the House to have the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government particularly directed to the subject, with a view to the removal of some 
of the pressure as to land, by lightening the general and local taxation peculiarly 
affecting it.” 

Astley, Sir J. Dundas, Captain Kerrison, Sir C, Stanley, E. 

Attwood, T. Duffield, Thomas Kennedy, J. Sanford, FE. A. 

Attwood, M. Eastnor, Viscount Lennard, Sir T. Shawe, R. N, 

Arbuthnot, Gen. H. Egerton, W. T. Lincoln, Earl of Scarlett, Sir J. 

Agnew, Sir A. Ferguson, G, Letroy, A, Tyrell, Sir J. T. 

Ashley, Lord Fryer, J, Lefroy, T. Tyrell, C. 

Archdall, M. Fox, 8. L. Lemon, Sir C. ‘Trelawney, Sir W. L. 

Aglionby, H. Fitzsimon, C, Lennox, Lord W, ‘Talbot, C, R. M. 

Brace, Lord E, Foley, R. Lowther, Hon. Col, Thompson, Alderman 

Bruce, C. C. L. Forester, H. C. Macnamara, Captain Townshend, Lord C. 

Bernard, Hon. W.S. Fremantle, Sir T. Maxwell, H. - Talbot, J. 

Barry, G.S. Finch, G. Maxwell, J. W. Trevor, Hon. G. R. 

Blackstone, W.S. Guise, Sir W. Martin, T. Thompson, P. B, 

Beauclerk, A. Goring, H. D. Manners, Lord R. Tower, C, 

Buckingham, J.S. Gladstone, W.C. Murray, Rt.Hn.SirG. Verney, Sir H 

Burton, H. Gladstone, T. Neale, Sir H. Vyvyan, Sir R. 

Blake, J. Grimston, Viscount Norreys, Lord Vernon, G, 

Bankes, W. J. Gordon, Hon, W. = Nagle, Sir R. Villiers, Viscount 

Bell, M. Gillon, W. D. O'Connell, D, Vigors, N. A. 

Baring, A. Hardinge, Sir H. O'Connell, M. Vincent, Sir F. 

Baring, H. B. Hall, B. O’Connell, J. Vernor, Colonel 

Bulwer, H. L. Herbert, H.S. O’Connor, F. wiry: G.E, 

Barnard, E. Heathcote, G. J. Patten, J. W. Witks, J. 

Brudenell, Lord Handley, H. Palmer, C. F. Walter, J. 

Balfour, James Handley, B. Parker, Sir H. Winnington, H, J. 

Calvert, N. Handley, W, F. Pollock, F. Windham, W. 

Curteis, H. B. Halford, H. Poulter, J, Whitmore, T. C. 

Curteis, E. B. Hawkes, T. Plumptre, J. P. Williams, Colonel 

Corry, Hon. H. T. L, Hayes, Sir E. Price, R. Walsh, Sir J. 

Clive, Hon. R. H. Houldsworth, T. Phillipps, C. M. Watkins, L. 

Clayton, Col. W, R. Hotham, Lord Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. Wall, C. B. 

Cayley, E. 8. Hay, Sir J. Perceval, A. Young, J. 

Cayley, Sir G. Hanmer, Sir J. Pigott, He 

Cole, Viscount Hanmer, Colonel Penruddocke, J. H. Tellers. — 

Cole, Hon. A. H. = Hurst, KR. H. Reid, Sir J. R. Chandos, Marquis of 

Chapman, A. Hope, H. T. Rickford, W. Palmer, R. 

Campbell, Sir J. Henniker, Lord Rider, T. : 

Cartwright, W. R, Hill, Sir R. Ross, C. Paired off. 

Calcroft, G. H. Hallyburton, D.G. Ruthven, E.8. Burrell, Sir C. 

Christmas, W. Herries, Rt. Hn. J.C. Rathven, E. Daly J. 

Denison, W.J. Hume, J. Roche, W. Dick, Q. 

Dillwyn, L.W. —_Joliffe, Colonel Rae, Sir W. Fleetwood, Hesketh 

Dare, R. W. H. Jervis, J. Stewart, Sir H. Hope, Hon. Sir A. 

Dugdale, W.S. Inglis, Sir R. Sinclair, G. Ossulston, Lord 

Darlington, Farlof Irton, T. Spry, 8. T. Smith, T. A. 

Darham, Sir P. C. H. Jermyn, Earl of Stormont, Lord Wood, Colonel 

Dencembe, Hon. W. Jones, T. Simeon, Sir R, G. 
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SKETCH OF RAMMOHUN ROY, THE GELEBRATED, 
INDIAN BRAHMIN, Jape 


We have frequently stated our intention to vary the subjects’ of 
our Biographical Sketches, by introducing men of great eminence from 
other’ quarters of the world than — and from other ¢lasses of" 
life ~ ae emer scaler aan done this pd 
sparingly, ¢ we not alt u ;. and in’ the, 
aan Tew feel that we shall have thea vobati of our) 
readers for introducing the Sketch we are about to lay before ‘themy' 
The death of this celebrated Indian Philosopher, which occurred & few 
months ago in England, excited some attention at the time. But it, 
was in his native country, India, that his worth was most highly appre<, 
ciated, and there, accordingly, the intelligence of his death would .be: 
likely to produce the strongest sensation. In a late Number of the’ 
India Gazette, dated the 18th of February, 1834—the most, recent: 
intelligence that has reached this country from Bengal—we find a 
Sketch of Rammohun Bows mes after the news of his death was; 
received in that country, which is full of interesting details, It is from’ 
the pen of ‘Mr. James Sutherland, the Engi gentleman who accori= 
panied. Rammohun Roy from India to England—-who was with him at, 
Liverpool at the period of his first landing—and who attended him 
from thence’ to’ London. We know the writer well, and have the 
highest confidence inivhis accuracy and veracity; and many of ‘the’ 
details given by him‘are’such indeed as we could verify, if necessarys, 
by our own testimony to their truth and fidelity... As the Sketch has) 
not appeared in any work accessible to our teadé?# in this country, .it 
will for them have all the freshness of an original Composition; and ‘its 
contents we are ‘persuaded willamply reward theie perusal,’ It will 
let them into all that familiar ‘intercourse which-none but.a. friend, 
could ‘enjoy: they will, in short, become the’ companions of .the 
Indian philosopher, in the vast solitude of the ocean, and in the busy’ 
haunts of populous cities—in: the sclemaity of 309 place of worship,’ 
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1058 RAMMOHUN ROY. 


‘The public career of Rammohun ig 4 in Calcutta must be familiar 
to most of my readers; but although he was generally known, and 
esteemed by the European community, I doubt if he was peey 
appreciated. These people, accustomed to hear other natives spe 
English perhaps even more fluently, and who met them only in that 
sort of mixed society in which there is little scope for the display of 
mind, wondered what others saw in him so astonishing. Of his various 
acquirements, and the immense obstacles over which he had triumphed 
in shaking off the prejudices of habit and creed, born as he was, a 
high-caste Brahmin, they could form no adequate estimate ; for it is 
wonderful how little the generality of our countrymen, especially of 
those located at the Presidencies, know of these matters. They heard 
something of Rammohun Roy’s numerous writings, but they read them 
not, and fancied, if they ever thought about them at all, that they 
probably related to the feats of Brahma, or the incarnation of Vishnu ; 
they confounded him, im fact, with the portly Baboos who babble— 
not of green fields, but of the price of opium and the rate of exchange. 
Among the more enlightened of his own countrymen, and the more 
intellectual of ours, however, he was better appreciated, and especially 
by those who approached to a closer intimacy with him, and met him 
in the ease and freedom of familiar intercourse. 

The writer of this article had shared the friendship and confidence 
of Rammohun Roy for several years, and was early, after his acquaint- 
ance with him, imbued with a profound veneration for his character, 
which displayed qualities extremely rare in an Asiatic. Although he 
had abjured the prejudices of caste, he still abstamed from the food 
forbidden by it, m order that his reasons for departing from the faith 
of his ancestors might not be mistaken; and that he might still pre- 
serve his influence over his countrymen. This he did to a certain 
degree; but to such an extent was he persecuted by the more bigoted 
Hindoos, that his life was actually in danger from them, and at one 
time Dwarkenauth Tagore and a few faithful friends only adhered to 
him, while his aged mother is said to have gone to J auth, and 
Py of grief = vexation at his a y, as she y called it. 

e never could go toa at an ean gentleman’s, but he 
was watched by hurkarus cal baiveocdll a late hour at night, peeping 
through the jhi/mils to detect him in any violation of the rules of 
caste, so that he has been known to suffer severely from thirst, bei 
afraid to take even a glass of water. The civilians of the old 
too, by no means approved of any indication of the march of mind 
among the natives: they infinitely preferred the sleek and servile 
Baboo who threw off his shoes at the foot of the stairs and hoped 
‘‘ master was well;” and some of them treated him with indignity. 
It is said that he once fought a duel with some one who had 
to do so, and I know that he had avery high and delicate sense of 
honour. One of his relatives also was shamefully persecuted in those 
days when it was too much the principle of our government to support 
power at the expense of justice. It will be admitted that these were 
trials which it required no common fortitude to sustain; bat they were 
borne with a dignity and firmness that has seldom been surpassed. 


_Rammohun Roy was a friend of Mr. Buckingham, and it was 
highly honourable to the former, that at a time when party-spirit:ran 








a is ata 





high here, and Mr. Buckingham was held up to the world by the: 

Gevenaiit and its adherents as a sort of political bugbear, and his 
house tabooed,* as they say in the Pacific, that this enlightened native 
advocate of freedom made @ point of being more frequent in his visits 
to him, and they discussed with zeal and animation the great questions 
of Indian policy. 
subjects of political importance I met with in Rammohun Roy, was 
shortly after his memorable appeal tothe King in Council, for the 
liberty of free printing in India, was cory Ae the press. We had 
conversed about it frequently, but it had been said that it had been 
written for him, and not knowing him so well, I thought it not un- 
likely ; but while talking it over one evening with him, he observed 
suddenly, “ that. another —_ or rather illustration, might still 
be introduced which would give additional force to the- memorial. 
‘“‘ Urge,” said he, “ that in Canada, where free institutions have long 
prevailed, notwithstanding its a United States, that even 
during the war the loyalty of the subjects there has never been shaken 
or suspected ; but that, on thecontrary, these privileges have increased _ 
their attachment to the British throne.” . I wrote the clause down: 
nearly in his own words, and they aré printed in the memorial. At 
that time, I believe, he was in the habit of getting his English compo- 
sitions looked over by some of his European friends, from his anxiety 
to be correct, though he wrote the language with considerable fluency 
and elegance ; and even in his latter days, yihis knowledge of 
it was of course improved, he would frequently get”an acquaintance. 
who might be near him to write a note for him: but then he was most 
fastidious and difficult to please as to the style, and no one better 
understood how to adapt his expressions with the greatest exactness. 
to the condition of the party addressed and the circumstances of the 
case. 

His philanthropy was unbounded, and generally took a wise 
direction. It is‘known that he maintained a school for many 
years, and in printi ; contributing to useful institutions 










and objects of be é, he expended large sums of money. Some: 
of these publications, indeed, were of too polemical and yr 
a character much devoted to speculative ogy. F 


should rather have seen his energies directed to subjects less sacred 
and abstruse than disputations with missionaries on the divine incarna- 
tion—a_ question of faith rather than of reason and logical inquiry. 

He was not always judicious in the choice of friends. His gene- 
rosity and unsuspecting nature were sometimes abused; and he was’ 
too apt to be misled by high-sounding professions, One instance of 
the kind he had reason bitterly to repent; for the individual alluded: 
to, a European, on whom he and his friend’ Dwarkanauth had 
kindnesses in overflowing measure, disappointed in his hopes of accom- 
plishing, by means of Rammohun Roy, other objects of ambition,. 
turned round upon him and assailed him with most atrocious. 
calumny, in which he was toa certain degree abetted, by @ j 
here that too eagerly lent itself to the propagation of any base slander: 





* The natives of the Pacific Islands affix certain marks on the buts of the pro- 
4x2 : 


seribed oroutlewed. The huts are them said to be taboved. 
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1060 RAMMORUN ROY. 


against a political rival. The offender in this case, however, after- 
wards begged pardon on his knees, and successfully solicited a pecu- 
niary favour from the man he had reviled ! 

Speaking of his eldest son, who is still living in Calcutta, he told me 
that he never attempted by direct efforts of argument, still less by 
ridicule or sarcasm, to bring him round to his own opinions, and that 
he was still, when he had nearly attained to the age of manhood, wor- 
shipping his images of wood and stone ; but, said he, I invited him to 
study with me, and as his mind became enlarged, he gradually forsook 
these prejudices of ignorance and superstition. . 

_ Persons who first met him in company, where political and literary 
subjects came under discussion, were astonished at the acquaintance 
he displayed with our institutions, our public men, and our literature : 
they were surprised to hear a native talking of the Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh—of Whigs and Tories—of Lord Liverpool, and of Mr. 
Canning. There was something in the sparkling oratory of the latter 
that had a peculiar charm for him, and indeed that statesman’s advo- 
cacy of the Catholic claims touched him nearly, for there was no sub- 
ject on which he felt more keenly than on one which involved the great 

uestion of religious liberty : ‘he always reflected on the possibility of 
this country being made, like Ireland, another arena for the fierce con- 
tention of rival sects, owing to the adoption here of those principles 
against which Mr. Cannihg so successfully contended at home. 

In short, he wag the enthusiastic advocate of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, all over thé world, and watched with intense anxiety every indi- 
cation of its’ retrogradation; rejoicing in its success, and deploring 
every reverse it experienced. When the Spanish constitution was 
established, he and his enlightened friend, Dwarkanauth Tagore, who 
were regarded as the leaders of the liberal party of the natives in 
India, gave a grand dinner in honour of the event. It was at one of 
these parties, miléed, given by these distinguished natives, that Mr. 
Fergusson made @ne of those eloquent speeches which, alas! were all 
sound and fury, signifying nothing: for he went to England, and so 
entirely forgot his native friends and all his pledges to them, that he 
never attempted even to present their powerful appeal in behalf of the 
liberty of the press. But with Rammohun Roy the love of freedom 
was not a mere matter of impulse or momentary excitement, subsiding 
with the occasion that called it forth. It had sunk deeply into his 
heart, and so completely carried him away at times, that his own inte- 
rests were entirely absorbed in it. When he heard the news of the 
French Revolution—the glorious Three Days,—so great was his en- 
thusiasm that he could think and talk of nothing else, though it was 
the period of his separation from country and friends, too probably, 
and, indeed, as it has actually fallen out, for ever. 

He did not, however, in his interest in European politics forget those 
of his own country, and as the period for the renewal of the charter 
approached, he made up his mind to undertake that voyage over so 
many thousand miles of ocean,eso arduous to a native, who had 
scarcely ever even crossed the sacred Gunga in a boat, and who had 
still new prejudices to overcome, new privations to suffer, new trials to 
undergo, in making it, to which the Anglo-Indian is of course not sub- 
jected; but his devotion to the cause triumphed over all obstacles, and 
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= conquered all but death, to whose stern fiat we must all alike 
submit 

On ship-board Rammohun Roy took his meals in his own cab'n, 
andrat first suffered considerable inconvenience from the want of a 
separate fire-place; having nothing but a common choola on board. 
His servants, too, fell desperately sea-sick (though, as if his ardour 
supported him against it, he himself never felt this malady at all), 
and took possession of his cabin, never moving from it, and making it, 
as may be easily conceived, no enviable domicile; in fact, they com- 
pelled him to retreat to the lockers; but still the kindness of his nature 
would not allow him to remove them. The greater part, of the day.he 
read, chiefly, I believe, Sunskrit and Hebrew. In the forenogn and 
the evening he took an airing on deck, and always got involved in an 
animated discussion, After pg when the cloth was removed, and 
the dessert on table, he would come out of his cabin also, and join in 
the conversation and take a glass of wine. He was always cheerful, - 
and so won upon the esteem of all on board, that there was quite. 
competition who should pay him the most attention, and even ‘the 
sailors seemed anxious to render him any little service in their power. 
In a gale of wind he would be upon deck, gazing at the foam-crested 
surges as they roared by the vessei, and admiring the sublimity of the 
scene. - 

His equanimity was quite suprising. In m ap. One case every 
thing in his cabin was quite afloat, owing to the ling into. 
quarter-gallery window—but it never disturbed hig serenity. If any 
thing threw him off his equilibrium of tem nt, it was the preva- 
lence of contrary winds; because of his great anxiety to get on, and 
his alarm lest the great question of the Company’s Charter should come 
on before he arrived in England. ae * ee 

At the Cape he did not go ashore, except for am hour or two, and 
then only at the particular request of 2 friend—at first owing to the 
sickness of his adopted son (who accompanied him to England, and 
who is still there), and ds to an accident he met with himself 
in returning on board the when in consequence of the careless- 
ness of the officer on deck itfm@t.securing the gangway ladder, he got a 
fall, from which he was lame for eighteen months afterwards. Indeed 
he never entirely recovered from it I believe, and it frequently gave 
him great pain. But no bodily suffering could repress his mental 
ardour. Two French Arigates, under the revolutionary flag, the glo- 
rious tri-colour, were lying in Table Bay; and lame as he was, he 
would insist upon visiting them; the sight of thos@ colours, indeed, 
seemed to kindle the flame of his enthusiasm, and to render him insen- 
sible to pain. He would listen to no remonstrance, and accordingly 
went. His reception of course was worthy of the French character and 
of him, though c gave no time for any preparation. He was con- 










ducted over the vessels, and endeavoured to convey, by the aid of in- 
terpreters, how much he was delighted to be under the banner that 
waved over their decks,—an evidence of the glorious triumph of right 
over might; and as he left the vessels. he repeated emphatically, 

“« Glory, glory, glory to France !” 
Some of the most distinguished people at the Cape left their cards , 
Ted on board, but not the Governor. 


for him at the hotel, and some cal 
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1062 BAMMOHUN ROY. 
Perhaps it was contrary to etiquette; but Ps how insignificant in 
Vv 


point of rank and influence was this Colonial ernor, compared with 
some of the great men of England and France, who afterwards crowded 
to pay homage to Rammohun Roy, and thought the honour all on 
their side. 
As we approached England, his anxiety to know what was passing 
there became most urgent, and he implored the captain to lose no op- 
rtunity of speaking any vessel outward-bound. At length, near the 
i uator, about a fortnight after we had poo St. Helena (where we 
did not touch), we fell in with a vessel which supplied us with papers 
announcing the change of ministry, and his exultation at that intel- 
ligence may be easily conceived. We talked of nothing else for days: 
but his was not the triumph of party or of a sectarian spirit—it was in 
its probable beneficial effects on the fate of India, that he regarded the 
event as a subject of triumph. When we got within a few days’ sail 
of the channel, we fell in with a vessel only four days out, that brought 
us intelligence of the extraordinary circumstance of the second reading 
of the Reform Bill being carried in the House in which the Tories had 
so long commanded majorities, by a single vote! It was evident, that 
the cause of Reform was progressing, and that a dissolution would en- 
sure the ultimate success of a measure which from its unexpected com- 
prehensiveness seemed to have united the suffrages of the whole country 
in fayour of Whig administration. Rammohun Roy was again 
ispects of the success of the great objects of his 
‘and indeed of the general advance of the cause of 
ese events promised. A few days afterwards, at that 
eventful crisis of our history, when the whole nation was in a state of 
excitement, the topic of conversation in every drawing-room, in every 
club, and at every tea-table—the all-absorbing topic was reform ; and 
the great question was fixed for a second reading—at that important 
and deeply interesting crisis, Rammohun Roy first landed in Great 
Britain. e effect of this contagious enthusiasm of a whole people 
in favour of a grand political change, upon such a mind, was of course 
electrifying, and he caught up the code the new society in which he 
found himself with so much ardour, that a one time I had fears that this 
fever of excitement, which led him to neglect all precautions, would 
prove too much for him, and that he would fall a victim to his zeal in a 
noble cause, ere he could strike a blow for it, in the very field in which 
the great battle was to be fought and won. 


His arrival was no sooner known in Liverpool, than every man of any 
distinction in the place hastened to call upon him; and he got into 
inextricable confusion with all his engagements, making half-a-dozen 
sometimes for the same evening, and in spite of every attempt to keep him 
right by entering them in tablets, presented to him for the purpose, until 
at last people understood him so well that they never invited him until 
they had consulted his visiting list, and of course no one took offence at 
breaches of etiquette which were occasioned, not so much by his 
ignorance of its laws, to which they were ascribed, as to the kindness 
of his nature, which made it painful to him to refuse any one. He was 
out morning, noon, and night, though the change of climate (we reached 
Liverpool in April, in a rather backward spring) had brought on a 
slight cough, and he suffered much from his lameness, owing to the 
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accident atthe Cape, in ascending’ and’ descending the stairs. Of 
course on all occasions, whether at or dinner, a number of 
persons was assembled to meet him, and he was co involved in 
animated discussions on politics or theology, which made him forgetful 
of time and fatigue. 
The first public place we ed was Dr. Grundy’s Unitarian 
—— I endeavoured, _ the day se nny Brecon to oa 
im from going, knowing that in a large, ing, sitting for 
several ra Swed aggravate his¢old, and perhaps suffer severely ; 
but all remonstrance was vain, and aceordingly we went to this place 
of worship with an amiable family of the name of Yates, who brought 


their carriages for us. The was crowded. The sermon was 
sept: hegte ecasion, in exposition of the duty of un- 
imited charity im our judgments of the creeds of other men, and of 


the principles of belief. I thinkyif I have not forgotten it, it seemed to 
me on the whole, cere lag” Psgy ical, but not the less approved 
apparently by Rammohun Roy, istened to it with the most pro- 
found attention, and afterwards expressed himself very much’ 

with it. When the sermon was over, the scene-that ensued was Curious ; 
instead of dispersing as usual, the congregation thronged up every 
avenue in crowding to get a near view of him as he passed out; in- 
deed, his own attention was arrested by an object which deeply affected 
him ; a mural tablet-to the memory of Mr. Tait, iable member of 
this community, who died here some years nted out to him, 
and he was unable for some moments to recove hock» ito 
casioned him by vividly recalling the loss of'@ d id ifttimate friend. 
When he did, he attempted to express his fe , and as he did so 
with propriety, though with hesitation, the surprise and excitement of 
the crowd at hearing a native of India address them in their native 
tongue, was extreme, and it was near an hour after the:service termina- 
ted ere we could make our way out of church, through this dense 








throng ; indeed, we should have been detained er if one of the 
Mr. Yates’s had not got; aseat and add the e@, ex- 
pong that their distingétis visiter was in delicate th, and 
ame from an accident. *All this time he was standing and suffer- 


ing much pain; andbat length, as we made our way out of the chapel, 
he had to shake hands with many who had waited for that . 
To some his adopted son was scarcely less an object of curiosity, and 
to him it was fine fan ; he seemed to enjoy being stared at amazingly. 

In the evening he went to hear the Reverend Mr. Seoresby, the son 
of the celebrated ‘arctic navigator, who was also a gailor himself at one 
time, and is a man of great scientific reputation, ’ h now of the 
Established Church and of the Evangelical sect. As a preacher, I 
believe this gentleman is chiefly remarkable for his earnestness, 
the experience of his early life in some of the sublimest scenes of 
nature, and his adventures in the frozen seas in whaling, as well as in 
scientific researches, supply him with varied and striking illustrations, 
in the application of w I am told he exhibits much skill and 
judgment. Rammohun Roy spoke in terms of admiration of his 
preaching. : 

Among the first to pay their to my lamented friend were 
three of the sons of the celebrated William Roscoe, the elegant his- 
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toriati of thé Medici, of whom Washington ey ee in his brief but 
beautiful sketch of him, that ‘‘ whetever you go in Liverpool, you perceive 
traces of his footsteps in all that’is elegant and liberal.” They came 
not merely on their own account, but charged with an affectionate 
greeting from their eminent and amiable parent, who had already, on 
the very day of our arrival, sent.a note to Rammohun Roy at the 
hotel, acquainting him of the inféresting fact that he (Mr. R.) had 
some time previously written him a letter, addressed to Calcutta (which 
had crossed him in their voyage), accompanied by a copy of all his 
works, in token of his admiration of the zeal, worth, and talent of his 
Hindoo collaborateur, in the great cause of reform and philanthropy. 
The note was a very touching and characteristic communication, and 
was , immediately a the warmest expressions of ad- 
miration and regard for its gifted and amiable author. “Mr. Roscoe had 
not, I think, for years quitted his apattment, being troubled with’ a 
gern) tic affection, which confined him to the recumbent posture ; and 
atter a had not been in the habit of seeing any but his most inti- 
mate friends. 

The interview, I learned, at which none but the two distinguished 
individuals and one of Mr. Roscoe’s sons were present, was deeply 
affecting; and indeed Rammohun Roy felt it so much, that he could 
not speak about it. I believe they both wept with mingled emotions 
of joy and sorrow,:which will be appreciated only by those who can 
understand how mimethithere was in the circumstances of the case to 
touch the heart#@f two men of such ardent and enthusiastic minds. 
Mr. Roscoe had looked forward to this event as one of those contin- 
gencies which was searcély within the range of probability, and when 
it came to pass, he was scarcely prepared for it. He had long been 
acquainted with Rammohun Roy’s reputation, with his writings, and 
his patriotic and philanthropic views, which found an echo in his own 

and generous heart, and perhaps even magnifying 
all the obstacles which a Hindoo has to surmount ere he can present 







such claims to our admiration, the great Reseoe considered his native 
friend a being to whom even he should look up with the sort’of rever- 
ence which extraordinary talent, worth, and devotedness ever ‘com- 


mand. Then again the reflection could not escape them both, that 
this delightful interchange of ennobling sentiment must soon be termi- 
nated by the relentless decree of the grim tyrant who seemed already 
to have visibly asserted his power over one of ‘them. In short, they 
felt that in all probability this was their first and ast interviewson this 
side of eternity, and soit proved ; for Rammohun Roy remained only 
a few days in Liverpool, leaving it with the avowed intention of 
speedily returning to it. He heard of Mr. Roscoe’s death while 
residing in London. 
His introduction to the celebrated Roscoe took place, as I have 
mentioned, up-stairs (at the well-known house in Sielgelint, but the 
room below was crowded with all the most distinguished persons in 
Liverpool, of almost every creed ‘and profession. A great many ladies 
were present, and among these was Miss Roscoe, who appeared to 
inherit much of her father’s enthusiasm and elevation of mind. All 
were eager in their inquiries, about his title, his opinions, his habits, 
his objects in visiting England, &c., until he returned into the lower 
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room, when, after r ing from the effects of his. interview. with the 

at and good man above, he immediately got 1 ’ 
iscussion with Miss Roscoe and some other . 
friendly colioquies took a political or religious turn. To heara Brahmin 
zealously advocating Reform, and with an earnestness and — 
that bespoke his sincerity, expatiating on the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, of course, amazei@ur countrymen ; and perhaps they 
were not less surprised, if the di jon took a religious direction, to 
find him quoting text upon text, utmost facility, and proving 
himself more familiar with their books than themselves: while 
the suavity of his manners delighted, as much as his acuteness and 
acquirements surprised his auditors. 

The wealthy and esteemed Quakers, the Croppers and Bensons, pai 
him a great deal of attention, and at their hospitable mansions, w 
there was a display of elegance and a luxury of living, that seemed 
scarcely accordant with the simplicity of their peculiar sect, he met 
with persons of all faiths. Indeed, it is a fact honourable to the 
inhabitants of Liverpool, that there is a greater absence of thes ia 
spirit than I have witnessed in any other town in England. 


At one of these Quaker’s parties there were present high Churchmen, 
Baptists, Unitarians, and Deists, all mingling in perfect harmony and 
Christian charity. On one of these occasions, Rammohun Roy, with 
a naiveté, which particularly amused the Rev, Mggicoresby I recol- 
lect, attacked the Quaker practice of not payi nit 
labourer,” said he, “is worthy of his hire; if 
duty, why not remunerate them ?”—* Becaise, 

“they are sufficiently rewarded in dischargim ' 

enter on that holy vocation without they have a call to this labour of 

love to bring souls to Christ. If they are in want, we relieve them as 

we do all worthy brethren in the faith: but we hold it to be incon= 
sistent with the Gospel to hold out the temptation of lucre to the mi- | 
nisters of religion.” It seemed to me that my friend ‘had rather the 

worst of the argument, h he still continued it. Mr. Scoresby, on 

the contrary, fancied him phant, I believe; at least, as soon as 

he heard him quote “ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” he exclaimed, 

“‘ Goody very. true,” and abruptly terminating an interesting conversa- 

tion in which I had been engaged with him, he rose and approached 

the disputants at the other end of the room, so eagerly, that I thought 

he was going to take jpart in the discussion; but he had the good taste 

to remain merely an attentive auditor. | rs 

On questions of religious faith, Rammohun R@yiwas in general too 
pliant, perhaps from his excessive fear of giving off€ or wounding 
the feelings of any body, which accounts for the controversy which has 
arisen about his religious opinions. In fact, no matter what the creed 
of the parties with whom he conversed on such subject, he was sure to 
impress them with an idea, either that he was of their peculiar faith, or 
that they had converted him to it. A lady once observed to me, that 
she was rejoiced to find that he was a sincere Trinitarian, and that he 
had merely gone to Unitarian places of worship from curiosity, as he 
had attended Quaker’s meetings, the Jewish synagogue, &c.; 

On one occasion, a gentleman in Liverpool, Mr. William Rathbone 
(there is no reason, 1 think, for concealing his name), expressed a very 
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1066 RAMMOBUN . ROY. 
great anxiety to hear his real opinions on religion, and invited him for 
that purpose to a quiet family tea-party. Mr. Rathbone is a Unitarian 
Christian, and very sincere in his own creed; but at the same time, 
very tolerant of all other creeds, and of this he emphatically assured 
Rammohua Roy, that no one in his house would take offence at any 
opinions he might avow. On going to Mr. Rathbone’s, we found that 
there was, as he had promised,@@-one present but his family, save 
Spurzheim, the celebrated p gist, who was living in the house; 
and there seemed no rea disguise of my friend’s views, nor 
did he I believe intend any. He entered freely into conversation with 
Spurzheim, until all of a sudden he seemed to fancy that Mr. R.’s 
mother, a very elderly lady, might perhaps be of a different persuasion 
from the rest of the family, and less tolerant, and he drew in, and 
expressed some alee at variance with the views he was supposed. to 
entertain; when Spurzheim, with that quickness and good humour for 
which he is remarkable, immediately replied, “1 shall not ask you, 
my friend, to yield to my arguments, but to an authority for which in 
this,-house we have a very high respect,” and rising, he brought from 
another table Rammohun Roy’s “ Precepts of Jesus,” and read a pas- 
sage that directly contradicted the opinions the author of the book had 
the moment before expressed! The conversation afterwards took’ a 
general turn, and Mr. Rathbone’s curiosity was disappointed. 
Spurzheim ag@.Rammohun Roy met very often, and as another 
















example of th ss with which he expressed his opinions on all 
subjects excep ion, | may mention, that he never hesitated to 
laugh at the s¢ e great phrenologist, who parried his thrusts 


with infinite skill. od nature, always assuring him that if he 
would only study the facts on which it rested, he would change his 
opinion. He was very anxious to get a cast of the head of Rammohun 
Roy, but felt delicate in asking him to bare his cranium for the pur- 
ey having been informed of the strong prejudice natives of India 
ad to uncover their heads in the presence of strangers: he was at 
last promised, however, that he should 
the promise was not fulfilled. re 
While he was at Liverpool he received @.call from a gentleman with 
whom he was much amused ; his visiter, a retired Indian officer, of the 
old school, with a squat figure, a jolly face, and a conscious smile of 
self-satisfaction playing on his features, was much more gifted with 
nature than good sense or good taste. As soon as he saw the 
indoo philosopher, he began addressing him in that elegant dialect 
in which Europeans in this country make their coup d’essai in Eastern 
languages. ‘‘ Ucha, toom Bengali, hum Bengali, toom Bengali—well, 
Kysa hy, Sahib?” Then turning to the young Raja, who was present, 
‘‘ Ah chuckera (chockera), well, kitna burras?” (or rather brass, as he 
made it), kysa mulk (mooluq). Ulcha hy? and so on; to all which 
Rammohun gracefully ones At length, the gallant officer was in- 
formed, that the gentleman he was addressing spoke English as well 
as he did (in truth, he spoke it much more correctly). It appeared, 
that he came as a delegate from no less a potentate than the Mayor, 
who fearful of compromising his dignity by calling himself, had de- 
puted his friend to suggest the propriety of the distinguished stranger's 
calling upon this high civil functionary, and to hint that if he did, the 
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honour would be foamy a an invite to a Lord Mayor's dinner; 
and the intimation was delivered with an air of im ae which 
seemed to imply, ‘‘ Think of that, Master Brooke re ae. 
however, that the party he addressed had not formed exactly 
lofty estimate of its importance as his visiter, and shavers declined 
the intimation with cold ingratitu@e; and when the Major was 
he vowed, using an emphatic Eijgmish expression, that if the ayor 
wanted to see him, he might call iponihim, as his superiors had done, 
and as it seemed to me, that hospitality, propriety, and good feeling 
demanded ; but mayors are not always, it must be confessed, —— 
of taste— te 
e Unless it be 

For caligach or calipee.” 
And so our friend lost the opportunity of making his bow to the Mayor 
of Liverpool ! 


_ Rammohun Roy’s stay in Liverpool was purposely shortened, in 
order that he ae ioe spueehied in the House of Commons on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, about which he was . 
His enthusiasm on that subject, however, did not prevent Sm 
observing the evidences of wealth and high civilization . the 
country presented, as he travelled up to London, os especially the 
contrast to India it exhibited, in the enclosure of,e 
every field of cultivated land. The country #¢ 
spects, the roads, the bridges, the canals, 
vehicles, we passed, all attracted his atte; 
were eagerly pointed out by him to hissdope 
of knowledge, industry, and public spitth 40 ‘wi 
her proud pre-eminence amongst the gifions of the earth, and 
as objects which ought to excite in him a noble emulation. His 
ourney by the steam trains from Liverpool has been described in a 
= published here two years ago, and need not be repeated. 

The scene at Manchesteg, when he visited the great manufactories, 
was very amusing. All @ije workmen, I believe, struck work, and 
men, women, and child ‘in crowds to see the King of Inge! 
Many of the “ great a insisted upon shaking hands with 
him ; some of the ladies, who had not stayed to make their toilets “ 
carefully, wished to embrace him, and he with difficult escaped 
honour which he by no means desiderated. The aid of the a es 
required to make way for him to the factories, and when he had en- 
tered, it was necessary to close and bolt the gate to keep out the mob. 
On one occasion, they had nearly succeeded “im following in. After 
shaking hands with hundreds of them, he turnéd'Tound and addressed 
them, hoping they would all support the King and his yen > 
obtaining Reform ; so happily had he caught the spirit of the peo 
He was answered with toa shouts, ‘‘ The King ws Reform rea on. - 

On the road to London, wherever he stopped, the inn was sur- 
rounded ; and at one place, the John Bull landlord, who had picked 
up a few "words of French, which he ee vilely of course, would 


persist in attempting to ‘speak to him in that language, he 
soon found there was no necessity for it. ‘‘ Mounseer Je par rt ree 
chay, common voo portee voo? The landlord haing: unk n 

was the oracle of the place, I suppose, and he explained to aoe cabs 
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auditors that “ Tippoo Sabe had come to England for to visit King 
William.” 

He arrived in London at night, and was set down at some filthy 
inn near Newgate Street, where he intended to remain till morning ; 
but going up to his allotted bed-room, the closeness and abominable 
odours that saluted his sense @ Hing, induced him instantly to 
order a coach and. set off to t lelphi Hotel, where he arrived at 
ten o'clock at night. He could not be prevailed on to write to his 
friends in London to apprize them of the day in which he should reach 
it, but some gentlemen of the East India Committee had done that for 
him; still no one knew where to meet him, and Mr. Crawfurd had 
prepared rooms for him at Long’s Hotel, in Bond Street ; yet, s ; 
to say, long after he had retired to nest, the venerable Bentham, who” 
had not for many years called on amy One, or left his house, I believe, 
except to take his habitual walk in his garden, found his way to the 
hotel, and left a characteristic note for him, ‘ Jeremy Bentham to his 
friend Rammohun Roy.” Alas! he also is now gone to that bourne 
when@@ mo traveller returns. Bentham, Roscoe, Rammohun Roy— 

hese gre names that will go down to posterity, as those of the bene- 















factors of the human race, and the most extraordinary men of their 


age. | 
As soon as it was known in London that the great Brahmin philoso- 
pher had arriv Ost distinguished men in the country crowded 
to pay their re him ; and he had scarcely got into his lodgings 
in Regent's eet } door was besieged with carriages from eleven 
in the morning GP four in the afternoon, until this constant state of 
excitement (for he caught the tone of the day, and vehemently dis- 
cussed politics with every one), actually made him ill, and confined 
him to his room, indeed to his bed almost, when his physicians gave 
positive orders to his footman not to admit visiters; of course not a 
few of these appreciated his character and attainments; but there 


were too many who sought only to lionige him, and turn him to ac- 
count as an attraction to fill their “a ‘at their routes or soirées. 









The old Dowager Countess of Cork, who bles the literary, the 
scientific, the religious, and all sorts of characters of distinction, by 
turns, was among the earliest of his pressing inviters, 

The India Directors, the Kings of the East, who had countenanced 
the persecution of a near relative of his by their servants, eagerly paid 
their court to him, and laboured very anxiously to convince him hie 
earnest they were to promote the gcod of the people of India. It was 
curious to witness al8@ the sycophant adulation he received from some 
of those retired Indians, who, when here, had spoken of him with con- 
tempt, and who would have felt their dignity offended if he had ven- 
tured to ascend their stairs without taking off his shoes. Ex-coun- 
cillors and judges, even ex-governors were all forward to claim the 
honour of his acquaintance! In fact, the scene was strange and 
ludicrous, like some of those changes which the harlequin in the panto- 
mime effects by a touch of his wand. 


_Among the distinguished visiters who really sought his acquaintance 
with a view to acquire information for an important purpose was Sir 
Wilmot Horton, then appointed to the situation of Governor of Ceylon, 


on which he has since conferred so much advantage and done so much 
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honour to himself. Sir Wilmot was introduced to him I think by Sir 
Henry Strachey, a name that now belongs to Indian history. = 

It is a curious fact that my lamented friend was for a considerable 
time much more in Tory than in Whig circles; because, I suppose, 
that paity with its usual alertness and activity, had been the first to pay 
court oo Hien: but I confess I reely forgive his being intro- 
duced into the House of Lords’ ne Duke of Cumberland. In 

litics, however, he never di a his opinions, but attacked his 
Tory friends with great vehemence, without any hesitation. I was 
present one day when he had a long eontroversy with the Honourable 
Stuart Wortley, on ‘the Reform Bill, in which his opponent, a hand- 
some and most gentlemanly ye man, by the Bess and of most 
pleasing manners, insisted upon ity that no man could be a judge of 
the question who had not studied the prac joel wore ene 
theory, and made himself master not only of the principles of the bill, 
os 7 every item of it from the ble to the last borough in 
schedule F, oe 


The next amusing instance I remember of his ex i 
ness with his Tory friends occurred at an interview with Sir: 


Hyde East, whose name appeared on one of the minorities on the great’ 
question. ‘“ Indeed, I am very much shocked,” said he, “ to see* 
your name on the list of those—vagabonds” ({ thigk he 

used a coarse word, which of course he immediately gemalled 

against the bill last night.” Woolryche Whitmor 

joyed the honourable baronet’s confusion, but, 

enabled him to recover from it, and parry t with 

invitation. emer Ss) a) 

The influence which Rammohun Roy obtained over the first men in 
the kingdom, of all parties, was extraordinary. An urgent letter of 
his prevented the Tory Peers from opposing the Indian Jury Bill, and: 
indeed on all questions of Indian policy he was regarded as quite an 
authority; though the Company's influence or the weakness of the 
Ministry must finally have preyailed against him. With Lord Brougham 
he was on terms of the clo nd most confidential intimacy ; and, in 
short, he*was honoured and ed by men of the most opposite 
opinions, — bet 

It is stated in a London paper, in an article published since his death, 
that he was a republican in politics. _1 believe this to be a mistake, if 
it respected England. He admired republicanism in the abstract, and. 
thought that in America it worked well. He hy reat partiality for, 
that country, where he had many friends, and s he certainly in- 
tended to visit; and I have been informed, that it was resolved to re- 
ceive him throughout the Union as a national visiter. . 

Of his religious opinions all I can say with confidence is, that he 
certainly was not an ‘“ Atheistical Brahmin,” but a devout believer in 
Divine Providence, and assuredly a most devoted advocate of Christian 
morality. He was a member of a Unitarian Society here, and appears 
from the-latest accounts to have died in that faith. ee 

His style of living in general was perfectly unostentatious; ex 
for a short time, about three months, when he had yielded to advice 
that was any thing but disinterested, and taken up-his residence in a 
most magnificent abode in Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, where 
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he lived extravagantly; but his good sénsé soon prevailed over this 
folly : he reflected that men whose good opinions were worth having, 
who could appreciate his higher claims to esteem, would not 

him the more for this display and. lavish expenditure, which, indeed, 
his means were not adequate to maintain for a long period; and he 


abandoned this splendid mansion went to live with Mr. Hare, the 
brother of Mr. David Hare of C in Bedford Square, where he 
continued while he was in London.”He kept a plain chariot with a 
coachman and footman in neat liveries; in fact, -and adhered 
to the style of a private gentleman, of moderate fortune ; h still 
courted by the first men in the kingdom. It has been said that he 
had never enjoyed health in the 0 This is a mistake : he had 
suffered occasionally from illness, but 1 often heard him declare that 
he was surprised to find the climate agree with him so well, and that’: 
he felt better and stronger than whenin India. 

Rammohun Roy surpassed the generality of his countrymen in his 
personal appearance almost as much as in his mental powers. In his. 
prime of manhood his figure was beyond the cominon height, and was 
stout and muscular in proportion. His countenance wore an ex 
sion of blended dignity and benevolence, that- charmed at first sight, 
and put his visiters at their ease while it checked an irreverent fami- 
liarity. In the latter part of his life, which closed in his sixtieth year, 
his manly figure begainte droop, perhaps not so much from age as the 

ht aia the toilof study. But his fine dark eye, though » 
it lost something of p, retained its intelligence and amenity to 













munication, for I have already occupied 
too large a space with: imperfect reminiscences aud hasty remarks, 
and I will only add, therefore, that whatever may have been his erfors; ’ 
he displayed high moral qualities, extraordinary intellectual attain- 
ments, and a zeal and enthusiasm in a noble cause that has never been 
surpassed—in short, that his death has been justly described as a 
PUBLIC CALAMITY—AN IRREPARABLE t TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA.’ 
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Treory oF Tae Excusn Consrrrvrron. 


Tue theory of the English Constitution presents three independent powers ; 
the King a sailed head, with a negative in the “ap an ‘aedhary 
House of Peers ; and amassembly of Commons, who are appointed to r t 
the nation at large. From this enumeration it is plain, that the peopl 

land can have no liberty, that is, no share in forming the laws, but what they 
exert through the medium of the last of those bodies; nor then, but in proportion 
to its independence of the other. The independence, therefore, of the House of 
Commons is the column on which the whole fabric.of our liberty rests. Repre-_ 
sentation may be considered as complete when it collects ‘to a sufficient extent, 
and transmits with perfect fidelity, the real sentiment of the people; but this it 
may fail of accomplishing through various causes. If its electors are but 2 
handful of people, and of a peculiar order and deseription—if its duration is suf- 
ot " — it to ain the spirit of a corporation—if its integrity be cor- 
ru y Treasury influence, or wa’ by the prospect of places and pensions, 
it may, by these means, not only fail of the end of its i but fall into 
such an entire dependence on the executive branch, as to a most dangerous 
instrument of arbitrary power.— Robert Hall. 





i 


SPEECH OF LORD SUFFIBEB—STATISTICS OF THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 





Amipst the exciting and personal interest felt in the discussions 
respecting the late changes in the Ministry, several topics of greater 
and far more enduring interest have been almost overwhelmed and 
buried in oblivion. Among these is one, which, if discussed. at any , 
other period, would have excited temtimes the interest that it has done 
at present; for the public mind canaot be brought to give any great: 
degree of attention to more than one or two leading topics at a time. 
It was this conviction which induced ‘us lately to three matior 
of some importance till next session, namely, one for a ple 
dually pay off the principal ef the National Debt, abating ¢ 
interest of it an year—another for abolishing the barbarous practice 
of Duelling—and a third, for relieving Authors and .P 
the heavy tax now paid by them to eleven publig¢dibear 
of which was there any hope of obtaining, ami 
of the moment, that degree of attention. whi 
to success; though at a less agitated peric 
will all be entertamed, if not adopted. Wi 
been followed with other subjects in other H& as it has, not, it 
will be our duty to remedy the evil as far as we can, by drawi 
public attention to some of them in a separate shape, and this we 
now do by submitting to them a full and accurate report of the Statis- 
tics of the Punishment of Death, which has been transmitted to us by 
a friend who heard the speech himself, and can vouch for its perfect 
accuracy in all its details. It was delivered in the House of Lords on 
Friday, the 18th, after Lord eld had presented several petitions 
against the Punishment of Death for minor offences, and on the occa- 
sion of the order of the day being read for the second reading of 
the Capital Punishment Bill. 

‘Lord Surrrerp rose and said that the Bill, as brought up from the 
other House, embraced two offences —letter-stealing, and returning 
from transportation. It would become necessary for him. to propose in 
the Committee to restrict this Bill to the latter offence. His reasons 
for this were, the deference he felt for the opinions of the noble earl 
late at the head of his Majesty’s Government, who had expressed a 
desire for a more comprehensive measure after the recess, which might 
embrace other offences besides the one in question (letter-stealing) ; 
and also his deference to an opinion expressed by the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, whose opinion was accompanied with an 
assurance that early in the next Session of Parliament a Bill of a com- 
prehensive kind Id be introduced, when the Commissioners 
appointed should have made their report on the criminal law. He 
(Lord 8.), however, felt that. the Mig gee would be too much for 
him to postpone this part of the Bill which abolished the capital 
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punishment for stealing letters, were it not that he also felt convinced 
that in future no case would happen in which the sentence of death 
would be carried into effect; for it was quite impossible that after the 
House of Commons, with the concurrence of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, had passed a Bill repealing the extreme penalty of death—it 







was quite impossible (said his lordship) that any Secretary of State 
should allow a person to be executed for the offence. The public, 
moreover, upon the faith that. this punishment would cease to be 
inflicted for the crime in question, would now institute prosecutions, 
so that victims would be within the reach of the law, who would have 
escaped with impunity had it been supposed they would suffer death 
on conviction. The other part of this Bill regarded the offence of 
returning from transportation, which was at eee a capital felony, 
although never of late years punished capitally, and to the passing of 
this he anticipated no objections: As, however, he was addressing the 
House upon a question which related to capital punishments generally, 
he would take the peers: fe advert to certain facts, which prove 
beyond, all possibility of doubt and dispute that capital punishment 
was less efficient in the repression of crimes than were other punish- 
ments—and further, that its indirect but certain tendency was to 
increase crime. 

The experience of various countries confirmed this observation. In 
Bombay, under Al @ Recordership of Sir James Mackintosh, capital 
punishments had been altogether suspended for seven years, and the 
number of murders diminished during that period to 6; whereas, in 
the preceding seven years, when 12 executions took place, there had 
been 18 com ictiOl ioe mee er. So that murders diminished to one- 
third the number by discontinuing the use of the scaffold. The decrease 
was probably owing to public executions no longer continuing to” 
brutalize the feelings of spectators, or to render criminals reckless and 
desperate in the commission of crime. In France, too, in proportion 
as capital punishments became fewer, murders also became fewer. 
Thus in the three years ending with 1827, there were 190 executions, 
and then 824 murders took place; but im the next three years, ending 
with 1830, when only 112 executions ra cove the number of mur- 
ders fell to 708. These effects were surely worthy of their lordships’ 
consideration. Now if this result had occurred with regard to the 
highest offence, murder—d fortiori it would apply to all crimes of an 
inferior grade—they might certainly be expected to diminish in num- 
ber, by diminishing the severity of punishment, in order to increase its 
certainty. But there were other countries where the same successful 
results had followed. In New York only three crimes were capital— 
treason, murder, and burning a aieelliae- Acie in the night. In 
Louisiana capital punishments were altogether abolished by the code of 
Mr. Livingstone. In Hanover its entire abrogation was under consi- 
deration at the present time. In Belgium not a single execution had 
taken place since the revolution in 1830. Russia, too, it was well 
known, had got rid of capital punishment. Thus it appeared that 
England was behind the rest of the world in retaining her present code 
of criminal law. Very fortunately, however, we had evidence of its 
great inefficacy, as proved by statistical returns in the apers laid be- 
fore Parliament, which were of the most conclusive description.. Never 
was there a greater mistake than in supposing that capital punishment - 
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had the effect of repressing crime. Look to the official returns, and 
their lordships would find that crime had increased greatly where the 
punishinent of death was retained; but that it had virtually decreased 
where another punishment had been substituted. Tite difference on 
comparison was so great that he might venture to pronounce’ it unsafe 
to retain capital punishment. Hemight be told that this was proving 
too much; but they should recollect how this effect was brought about 
—the public would refuse often to prosecute when the offender's life 
was involved-—witnesses refused to give evidence—and juries to con- 
vict; and in this manner it was that criminality was encouraged by the 
offenders escaping with impunity... 

The noble lord then reminded their lordships that although they were 
placed above the temptation of theft, they could yet remember that 
when some of them were in their boyhood at public schools, they were 
accustomed to estimate the consequences of juvenile delinquency, not 
by the degree of punishment denounced, but by the certainty'of its in- 
fliction—and this was the reasoning employed by adults in crime, The 
best criterion of the number of crimes was the number of commitments ; 
but even this was an imperfect one in the present instance, ise, in 
instituting a comparison between offences still capital, and those that 
had lately ceased to be so, we must recollect that many now prosecuted 
would have been allowed to escape with impunity if their lives were still 
liable to be forfeited on conviction. Yet, in spite Oth’ 
the comparison was immensely in favour 
punishment ; for, taking all those offeng 
would be found from Parliamentary re f 
44 per cent. in the last three years, over the f hree years, while 
ou the other hand, in the same period, the Offences from which the 
punishment of death was removed had increased only 2 per cent., which 
was virtually a decrease, considering the increase of population. And 
then again look at the convictions,—the average proportion of con- 
victions for non-capital offences was 72 in every 100 commitments. So 
it was in those crimes that had lately ceased to be capital; but for crimes 
still capital the average nutmber of commitments was only 47,—25 
(the aitfeetiee between 72 and 47) escaping by verdict of acquittal, 
because the punishment denounced was death. This was a most im- 
portant fact, for upon reference to the number capitally indicted in the 
last three years it would be found that more than 600 prisoners, and 
these charged with the heaviest crimes, had been liberated by verdicts 
of acquittal, and-set at large to prey upon society, for no other reason 
than because the law denounced a punishment to which public opinion 
was opposed. The fact was that there was a growing conviction in 
society of the unfitness of this punishment. Even, as to the crime of 
incendiarism, the House of Commons, by sanctioning the second read- 
ing of a bill now in progress, had pronounced its opinion that the pre- 
sent penalty was inadequate to repress the crime. Rewards were re- 
sorted to for the conviction of the offenders; but these also failed. 
The British public had an abhorrence of what was called “ blood- 
money.” Rewards were offered in vain. A case was lately tried at 
Northampton, as appeared in the Newspapers, where a jury, probably 
some of them farmers, showed their aversion to the capital punishment 
by bringing in a verdict of guilty (of arson), with a recommendation to 
mercy. During the last three years, so frequent were the acquittals of 
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the charge of arson that, out of 277 prisoners committed, only 78 were 
convicted ; that was, 200 excepting one, went unpuni . Here, 
then, instead of 72 per cent. bemg convicted, as in non-capital cases, 
there would be found to be 72 per cent. escaping with impunity ! and 
only 28 per cent. were punished. He was quite convinced that the 
time was fast approaching when it would be found absolutely neces~ 
sary to abolish capital punishment for many offences. There was a 
strong conviction on the public mind that such a mode of punishment 
ought not to be inflicted except in cases of murder; it was becoming a 
general feeling that capital punishment should be abolished in all of- 
fences against property—(hear). It was shown by returns and ac- 
curate calculations, which might safely be relied upon, that crime had 
increased where capital punishment had remained the same, and had 
virtually diminished where a less severe punishment was substituted.’ 

We do not know that we could add any thing which could strengthen 
the statements here made. Our readers will, perhaps, remember that 
one of the firts sentiments to which we ever gave utterance in Parliament 
was this: that in no case, however extreme, was it either useful or de- 
sirable to inflict the punishment of death for any crime whatever ; and 
every day’s experience has only added to our conviction of the truth of 
this position. 

The only legitimate objects of punishment are these: Ist, To make 
such an example‘of the offender as should deter others from following 
him in his criminal career; 2dly, to prevent the individual from again 
offending in a similar way; ‘and, 3dly, to obtain from him as much as 
possible of restitution to the party injured; or if no actual injury be 
effected, and only thi ea made, then to make him compensate 
society for this disturbance of the peace, and the expense of maintaining 
tranquillity. Now the punishment of death can effect only one of 
these three objects, namely, that of preventing a repetition of the crime, 
but this can be as effectually obtained by secure imprisonment. The 
first end is not obtained by the punishment of death, as the fear of 
this does not operate on the minds of this criminal class—their whole 
lives hardening them aganst it; but they do dread solitary confine- 
ment. The last end is rendered impossible by the execution of the cri- 
minal, as death puts it out of his power to make restitution to any one. 
We conceive, therefore, for these reasons, that in no case whatever, not 
even in that of murder, can the punishment of death be regarded as 
either just, or wise, or necessary. 

The most important argument of all, however, against the punish- 
ment of death has been overlooked. It is this: that in addition to its 
inefficiency as a deterrer of evil doers, and its putting restitution out 
of the question, it is irreparable. Many instances have occurred in 
which, after men had been actually executed, their innocence has been 
proved ; but life cannot be restored when once taken away. The ma- 
nacles and fetters may be struck off from the hands and the feet of the 
prisoner in chains, who may he unjustly condemned ; and the prison 
doors may be thrown open to the captive who is unjustly detained ; 
but the lamp of life being extinguished, cannot be lighted up again. 
We think, therefore, that on every ground of religion, justice, and uti- 
lity, the punishment of death ought never to be inflicted by any one 
human being upon another ; and we trust we may yet live to see this 

great principle recognised by the legislature of the oaks. 
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MILITARY TORTURE—CONSEQUENCES OF DRUNK- 
ENNESS IN THE ARMY. 





In giving a prominent place to a portion of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings relative to the recent case of Military Torture, for it deserves 
no other name, we are animated by the same feelings as those which 
induced us to give a prominent place to Lord Suffield’s speech, on the 
punishment of death. The subjects belong to the same class, and are 
each alike revolting to humanity. We have another object also in the 
present case, which is to show the baneful effects of nkenness in 
the Army, which we have the highest authority of the most experienced 
military officers for saying is the bane of all discipline, and the un- 
doubted source of nine-tenths of all the crimes committed in the 
British service. In looking over the Spectator of Saturday last, we 
observed no less than three cases of aggravated military in rdina- 
tion, arising from Drunkenness alone. We will give two of them, and 
then follow them by the debate which took place on the last. They 
are as follow : oe 

‘On Wednesday week, a private in the 50th Footjmamed Gardner, 
shot his Sergeant, P. Feeney, while on dutyat Chlfiam. The pri- 
soner, when on parade, was observed byt aed, 


cising the company, not to be so steady im ks as usual, upon 


which he ordered him to advance two pat front, with a view to 
ascertain if he was sober; when it appeared obvious he was in 
liquor. The sergeant then called a corporal, and told him to take the 
prisoner to the guard-room, upon which he instantly brought his 
musket to a priming position and fired. The sergeant fell, and upon 
being raised was found to have received a musket-ball in the right 
side, about two inches above the navel, which had taken an oblique 
direction and passed out under the ribs. He survived only about two 
hours.’ 

‘ On Monday morning, at half-past seven o’clock, the Ist battalion 
of the 3d Regiment, or Scotch Fusileer Guards, mustered at the usual 
place in the King’s-mews, now called St. George’s Barracks, at 
Charing-cross. The battalion was commanded by Colonel Bowater. 
After the troops had assembled, John Henderson, a young man, a pri- 
vate in the battalion, was brought out from his place of confinement to 
hear the minutes of a court-martial held upon him read over. The 
minutes were read by the adjutant of the battalion. The charge 
against him was for being drunk on sentry, and when in confinement 
attempting to strike a sergeant. The Court found him guilty, and he 
was sentenced to receive 300 lashes on his bare back. He was imme- 
diately ordered to strip, and he was then tied up to the triangles. The 
drummers then began their work, changing at every 10 lashes; before 
the twentieth lash the poor fellow began to writhe with agony, and 
called out for mercy; as the punishment proceeded the cries and 
groans were truly appalling, and were distinctly heard by the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding streets, who began to throw — win- 
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dows to ascertain the cause. It was at length found necessary to 
order out the drums, which were beat to stifle the cries of the unfor- 
tunate man; the blood spirted from his back in all directions, and ran 
down to his heels. During the time the poor fellow’s cries of «0 
God, have mercy !” ‘* pray have mercy!” ‘‘ O Christ, have mercy on 
me!” were truly heartrending. Several of the young soldiers fainted 
away one after the other, unable to look upon the appalling torture of 
one of their fellow-men. He received the whole of the 300 lashes, 
and when taken down his back presented a most dreadful spectacle, 
and looked as if he had been flayed alive. He was taken to the mili- 
tary hospital in Grosvenor-place; and when the covering was taken 
from his back for.the surgeon to dress it, swarms of flies gathered 
round, and it was with difficulty they could be kept off the coagulated 
blood on the back. This has been one of the most severe floggings in 
the army for a length of time, and the sufferings of the poor creature 
during the present sultry weather are most pitiable.’ 

On Tuesday, the 22d, this subject was brought before the House of 
Commons, and gave rise to the following debate : 

Mr. Tennyson said, he held in his hand a petition of very great im- 
portance; it was upon a subject which had seriously occupied the at- 
tention of the public for several days. The facts to which he was about 
to call the attention of the house were all detailed in the petition ; he 
should state these facts to the house, not that he knew them to be true 
of his own personal knowledge, but to afford the right hon. Secretary 
at War an opportunity of stating to the house what were the true cir- 
cumstances of the ease, - (Hear.) If the statements contained in the 
petition were proved to be true, it would become the duty of the house 
to take steps to put an entire and immediate end to this most terrific, 
degrading, horrible, and disgraceful punishment by some legislative 
act: or at least, if the house should deem it right that this punishment 
should continue to disgrace the country, to obtain a solemn assurance 
from the Government that it should be administered with some dis- 
cretion, and with a decent regard to the feelings of humanity, ( Hear.) 
The petition proceeded from some of the most respectable of his con- 
stituents, and contained, among others, the signature of a clergyman of 
the highest character and worth among the parishioners. It — 
that J. Henderson, a private in the Ist battalion of the Scotch Fusileer 
Guards, was most cruelly and barbarously flogged at St. George's 
Barracks, Charing-cross, upon a charge of being drunk on sentry, and 
attempting to strike his sergeant when in confinement. (Hear.) The 
court sentenced him to 300 lashes (hear, hear), and 300 lashes were ac- 
tually administered. (Hear, hear.) What he complained of was, that 
after the pledge given by his right hon. friend that the severity of the 
punishment of flogging should not be resorted to except in extreme 
cases, the greatest punishment should be inflicted for a comparatively 
insignificant offence. (Hear.) The hon. member proceeded to read 
the petition, which stated that the cries of the unfortunate man for 
mercy were of the most heartrending and agonizing description, and 
that several of his fellow-soldiers fainted away, being unable to witness 
so horrible a scene. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) For the honour of the 
British army, he could also state that two officers were equally over- 
come, and were compelled to quit such a dreadful spectacle. (Hear.) 
The petitioners prayed the house to inquire into the facts contained in 
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the petition, with a view to the abolition of this practice, as an injustice 
to the honour of the service, and an outrage to the feelings of society. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hawes bore testimony to the high character and worth of the 
clergyman who signed the petition. 

Mr. Extice would not attempt to say one word in reference to the 
motives which had induced the petitioners to come forward and repre- 
sent the case to the house. It did not surprise him that the rev. gentle- 
man who had given his signature to the petition should have been the 
foremost to express his regret at such an occurrence. Such cases were 
undoubtedly extremely painful; but it was much to be deplored that 
when a case of this kind did arise—a case which he was sure had 
been justified in the opinion of the military authorities, who were re- 
sponsible for all that had taken place—the complaint should be 
brought forward in that house. As far as his own opinion on the 
subject went, he confessed himself an advocate for restraining the 
practice of flogging in the army within the narrowest possible limits, 
consistent with the discipline and subordination of the army. (Hear, 
hear.) With respect to the present case, it certainly came wi the 


order of last year, which restiicted the limits of corporal punishment. 
The charge against this man was for being drunk when a picket sentry 
on canteen. Now, a soldier was placed as picket sentry on canteen 
for the purpose of preventing those improper scen@$ that frequently 
took place there ; it was a situation of peculiar lee, and one in 
which he was called upon to conduct himself im 1 ictest accord- 


ance with military discipline. In this si an was found 
drunk, and if he were to admit drunkenness‘ sé for all the 
crimes that were committed under its influence, the Government would 
have a most difficult duty to perform to restrain the outrages which 
occurred. He was guilty of frequently quitting his post and getting 
drunk, and though it had not been stated to him (Mr. Ellice) that he 
was drunk at this time, yet his language was most mutinous towards 
the sergeant who arrested him. (Hear.) He also threatened to strike 
the sergeant, and used expressions which were not fit to be repeated, 
but which amounted to mutiny. He was willing to admit that if this 
was the first offence the man had committed, the sentence would 
have been undoubtedly a very severe one; but within two very short 
periods he had been guilty of making away with his clothes and 
other regimental necessaries, and of using mutinous language to- 
wards the non-commissioned officer, when he had the opportunity 
of making drunkenness an excuse for his conduct. He was a person 
of notoriously bad character, had been several times punished for 
former offences, and the sentence passed upon him was an affirmation 
of the finding of a court-martial. With regard to the facts detailed in 
the petition, not one of them had come to his knowledge. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not say they were untrue, or that they were correct; he only 
observed that they had not come to his knowledge. Then, with regard 
to the infliction of the punishment, under the circumstances of the case, 
he was certainly of opinion that if the facts stated by the hon. member 
were true, that some of the officers and several men fainted away at their 
posts on witnessing the infliction of punishment,—it was a circumstance 
that ought to have induced the commanding officer to consider how far 
it was proper to proceed in the execution of the whole of the sentence. 
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He had no doubt it would so happen that some persons of particularly: 
sensitive feelings would have shown themselves ate = affected we 
occasion ; he felt himself convinced that he himself should have been 
deeply affected if he had been present, but when it was stated that 


several soldiers had fainted away, he did not admit the fact, because he: 


believed it would turn out to be incorrect; but if those statements 
should turn out to be true, it fully warranted the warmth of language 
adopted in the petition. The object of the punishment was to strike 
terror into others by the example. He was afraid that those indivi- 
duals who gave way to their private feelings on these, occasions were 
not always the most correct judges, and when the Legislature had in- 
trusted the military authorities with the power to punish in all such 


cases, for the maintenance of that discipline which was approved by, 


the country, and held them responsible for the just administration of 
that power, it was too much to bring every case that occurred of the 
exercise of that power under the cognizance of that house, and to cen- 
sure the military authorities on no better authority than the facts con- 
tained in the petition. (Hear.) He would tell the house that we had 
now arrived at a pass in military discipline which required their most 
sober and serious attention. (Hear.) It was impossible the law could 
remain as it stood at present; the power had been so administered that 
the increase of crime had taken a most frightful march. (Hear.) In 
the last two years one-fifth of the whole army on English stations had 
passed through the public gaols. (Hear, hear.) When he added, 
that cases of violént insubordination were increasing beyond prece- 
dent, he entreated the house, however severe it might consider the in- 
fliction of the law, to pause before it interposed between the soldier and 
that power, and see whether some strong power was not necessary to 
maintain discipline and subordination, in times like the present, among 
men who had arms constantly in their hands. (Hear.) Beyond this 
statement, it was his duty to observe, as some justification of the mi- 
litary authorities, that the insubordination, which had greatly increased 
of late, had induced them to be more severe in the execution of 
the existing laws. He thought, before the house proceeded to 
condemn others who had a painful duty to perform, it would do 
well to reflect on the consequences that might result from the want 
of care and caution in the maintenance of discipline. (Hear, hear.) 
It was but a fortnight ago that a private shot a sergeant on parade at 
Chatham, for which he had been conveyed to Maidstone, and would 
shortly take his trial. (Hear, hear.) As the facts were not disputed, 
the house could see to what a frightful extent insubordination would 
prevail if strict discipline was not kept. And yet, since that period, a 
soldier had been taken up while loading his gun with an intention of com- 
mitting the same offence. (Hear.) He did not state these circumstances 
to warrant the practice which prevailed in the army at present, but to 
show that it was absolutely necessary the discipline of the army should 
be maintained. He had been looking back on the floggings. which 
had taken place in the army, and no case came under his notice with- 
out the most acute pain. He had the satisfaction, however, to find, 
that for a period of thirty years not a single military execution: had 
taken place. (Hear.) Not a single soldier had been shot for an 
offence against military law during the whole of that period. Let the 
house take great care how it iataeaed with that state of things which 


would render it necessary for the ultimate course of law to be resorted 
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to. What was it supposed would be the consequence of a soldier 
being brought out for military execution, when such feelings were en- 
tertained by the people on the subject of ery punishments? The 
whole subject had arrived at such a stage, that he felt it quite impos- 
sible it could stop where it was. It was therefore his intention to 
recommend his Majesty to issue a commission, composed of a few per- 
sons of great experience, and well acquainted with our military laws, 
to inquire into the state of the present code, and also into the nature 
of other military codes, and to imbody the whole into a system, (Hear.) 
He trusted in the interval between the present and the next session 
he should succeed in obtaining his Majesty's consent to it. He 
thought the feelings which had induced the hon. member to bring this 
subject. before the house were entitled to the greatest respect. 
thought, however, the hon. member had said quite enough, and he 
trusted that in his reply he (Mr. Ellice) had not shown a disinclination 
to be deaf to the feeling of public opinion on this great and important 
question. He hoped the house would see the propriety of not con- 
tinuing the discussion until the whole facts of the case were before 
them, and inasmuch as it was difficult to restrain the public 
opinion, nothing should be said to filles it. (Hear.) 


Mr. Ewart said a few words in condemnation of the practice, and 
trusted it would be abolished. 

Colonel Evans was also opposed to military floggi He was of 
opinion it defeated the very object it had in view.) itwas well known 
in the army that a repetition of the punishment | e 
offender, when once he had become lost, t + a. Ser 


ae 


was one great difficulty in effecting the object the: hon, gentleman 
had in view. He must necessarily attend to the opinion of officers in 
the army, and however great their experience might be, and however 
wise and humane their intentions, they would be very reluctant to give 
up the opinions they had so long entertained, or to alter a system in 
which they had been brought up. (Hear.) He would not recom- 
mend the appointment of a commission such as the right hon. gentle- 
man had proposed ; but if it should be appointed, he would earnestly 
advise him that it should not be exclusively composed of military men, 
but that there should be some few persons among them who had turned 
their attention to legislation generally. In his opinion, the only 

to remove violation of the military laws was to improve the condition of 
the soldiery, and that could only be done by abolishing the practice 
altogether. In time of war the alteration would be attended with 
danger, but at the present time the experiment might be tried with per- 
fect. security. 

Mr. O’Cowwor trusted the hon. member for Lambeth would rot give 
up the further consideration of the question in consequence of what had 
fallen from the right hon. secretary. He had read the account of thie 
sufferings of this poor man, and he thought a more horrible, a more a 

ing account, never reached his ears. (Hear, hear.) He be- 
ieved the feelings of the whole country were shocked with the oceur- 
rence, and that an investigation was loudly called for. (Hear.) He 
did not agree with the right hon. te War, that this:-was 
the proper way to maintain the discipline of the army, but considered 
it would be better preserved by a remission of the horrible practice. 
It being 3 o’clock, the Speaker left the chair. is 
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PRACTICE OF FEMALE INFANTICIDE STILL PRE- 
VAILING IN INDIA. 





To tHe Ricut Hon. Rosert Grant, Governor or Bombay. 


Ricut How. Sir, 

Permit us, the Ministers and Members of various denominations of 
Christians, deeply interested in the progress of the societies established in Britain, 
for the promulgation of our common Christianity in India, to express our high 
satisfaction at your appointment to the important station of Governor of 
Presidency of feanbay, and our pleasing anticipations, that your enlightened 
administration of Indian affairs will be highly conducive to the civilization of 
British India. 

We are desirous, Right Hon. Sir, particularly to solicit your attention to the 
singular, unnatural, and murderous practice of female infanticide, as existing in 
the provinces of Guzerat and Cutch, in Western India. The origin, nature, and 
extent of female infanticide among the Jahrejahs in those provinces, the degree 
of success attending the efforts adopted for its suppression, and the measures 
requisite for its abolition, appear worthy of consideration and investigation. The 
attention of J, Duncan, Esq., late Governor of Bombay, was directed to the 
existence of Infanticide in 1789, and he observed, “ It is thought to be founded 
in the Rajkoomar tribe, in the inherent, extravagant desire of independence 
enlertained by this race of men, joined perhaps to the necessity of procuring a 
suitable settlement in mai for these devoted females, were they allowed to 
grow Up; and the disgrace which would ensue from any omission in that 
respect.” A confidential servant of the Rajah of Cutch, in 1806, stated to the 
Bombay Government—* Daughters are not reared in his master’s family,” and 
being asked the reason, he answered, “ where have they an equal on whom to be 
bestowed in marriage ?” 

The late Colonel Walker, who exerted himself with gn assiduity, in 1808, 
to suppress this singular custom, did not consider it to have existed among the 
Jahrejahs more than five hundred years. Descriptions of the nature of this rite 
are very appalling. ‘ To render this deed,” said Colonel Walker, “ if possible, 
more horrible, the mother is commonly the executioner of her own ing ! 
Women of rank may have their slaves and attendants who perform this , but 
the far greater number execute it with their own hands? They appear to have 
several methods of destroying the infant, but two are prevalent. Immediately 
after the birth of a female they put into its mouth some opium, or draw the 
umbilical cord over its face, which prevents respiration. The natural weakness 
and debility of the infant, when neglected and left uncleaned some time, causes 
its death, without the necessity of actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the 
ground or on a plank and left to expire. The infant is invariably put to death 
immediately on its birth, and it would be considered a cruel and barbarous ac- 
tion to deprive it of life after it had been allowed to live a day or two.” Of the 
number that fall a sacrifice to this sanguinary practice no correct information can 
be procured, It is supposed that the annual number of infanticides in the 
Peninsula of Guzerat amount to 5000. One estimate gives the number of deaths 
by infanticide in Cutch at 30,000; another says “ the number of infanticides, 
annually, in Hallar and Muchoo Khanta are between 1000 and 1100; and in 
Cutch about 2000.”— The lowest estimate of these murders (observes Col. W.) 
although its moderation may appear in favour of its,euth, I am disposed to think 
is as short of the number destroyed, as the preceding is probably an exaggeration.” 
—Parliamentary Papers on Infanticide, 1824, pp. 36-38. 

_Tt is grateful to humanity and honourable to our country to state, that cox- 
siderable success has attended the early efforts of the British Government in 
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India to abolish female infanticide. It was formerly renounced by the Rajkoo- 
mars in the province of Benares, in 1789, and by the Jahrejahs of Western India 
in 1808. ‘* A deed,” says Col. Walker, “of the most solemn, effectual, and 
binding nature, was executed, renouncing for ever the practice of infanticide.” 
The evident revival of the custom after a few years, and its prevalence at the 
present period, are deeply to be lamented, and calls for enli and ener- 
getic measures for its entire annihilation, A register of the Talooks of all the 
Jahrejahs in Cattywar, with the age and number of their female offspring, 
was made in 1817, — ve whole number of A snes ete in s Talooks, 
in eighty-one towns villages, was sixty-three ! ‘ar liamen ‘apers on 
Iafenticide, p- 108.) In 1824 was pln Be to is oaier cnet mt 
Statement of the number of Jahrejah Females in the Western Peninsula of 
Guzerat, amounting to 266.” The Resident in Cutch also forwarded a list of 
the female children in January, 1826, amounting to 143! (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1828, p. 25.) These valuable data, while they show the success of the 
efforts to abolish infanticide, demonstrate the prevalence of the practice and the 
necessity of more efficient means for its speedy abolition. We cannot presume, 
right honourable Sir, to state the nature of the requisite measures for the suppres~ 
sion of this anomalous practice. They will doubtless appear, upon serious in- 
vestigation of the subject. Permit us merely to direct your attention to the 
judicious observations of Colonel Todd ;-~ Many virtuous and humane princes 
ave endeavoured to check or mitigate the evil of Infanticide. Sumptuary edicts 
can alone control it. The great Jey Sing submitted to the Prince of every 
Rajpool state a decree, which regulated the daejar or dower and other marriage 
expenditure, limiting it to one year’s income of his estate. Were bonds taken 
from all the feudal chiefs, and a penal clause inserted of forfeiture of their fief, 
by all who exceeded a fixed impartial expenditure, the axe would be laid at the 
root; the evil would be checked, and the heart of many a mother and father 
would be gladdened, by preserving the point of honour and their child.”— India’s 
Cries to British Humanity, pp. 61—65. (<n 


Ba 

We trust that your government of Western India will be signalized and com- 
mended by all succeeding generations, for its annihilation of female Infanticide 
—a measure not less — than that of the preseut magnanimous Governor- 


General of India, Lord William Bentinck—the abolition of the inhuman rite of 
Suttee. Trusting that the specific object of this address will engage your prompt 
and valuable attention in India, with cordial wishes for your personal happiness 
and the success of all your measures for the benefit of our Eastern Empire, we 
desire, on behalf of the numerous friends of our respective societies, to subscribe 
ourselves, 
Right Honourable Sir, your humble and devoted servants. 
(Signed by several Ministers of the Gospel.) 








Cuurcn EstasLisuMents. 


Now, it is easy to see here, that religion thus established in connexion with, 
and res sia by a Government which pays and maintains its ministers, must 

rtake largely of the disposition and character of that Government to which it 
Saves: and if this happen to be built upon false or doubtful principles of 
morality and public policy, in aid of the views of Government, whose existence 
may sometimes depend on the dissemination and encouragement of such doc- 
trines, religion is then made an instrument of evil. The history ofall Established 
Churches, accordingly, teaches us that they have invariably taken the side of the 
Government to which they belong, in all questions arising between it and the 
People, and have endeavoured to prevent the people from acquiring a knowledge 
of their just rights. Evemthe English church itself, so superior in many respects 
to most other churches, is better known as the defender, if not the advocate, of 
arbitrary measures, and the divine right of kings, than as the enlightened and 
steady friend of any improved methods of Government, or the teacher even of 
any consistent system of sound morality.— Bernard's Theory of the Constitution, 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS IN BOTH HOUSES 
DURING THE WEEK. 





Tux proceedings in the House of Lords are beginning to be of quite 
as much interest and importance as those in the House of Commons, 
which was certainly not the case in the early part of the session. We 
may, therefore, now devote a portion of our space to a brief abstract of 
the proceedings in each, so as to keep the series of public business 
connected and unbroken. 

On Thursday, the 17th, in the Lords, Lord Ellenborough inquired 
what day was to be fixed for the third reading of the Irish Coercion Bill. 
Viscount Melbourne said he did not mean to mention any day; it was 
the intention of Ministers to introduce into the other house of parlia- 
ment a bill, having for its object the suppression of disturbances in 
Ireland, omitting certain clauses that formed part of the present bill. 
Ministers did not intend to proceed with the bill on their lordships’ 
table. (Long-continued cheers from the Opposition.) The Earl of 
Wicklow, with great warmth, denounced the conduct of Ministers, as 
evincing the greatest inconsistency and tergiversation, in now giving up 
the clauses which er had so recently declared to be necessary to the 
peace of Ireland, and pledged themselves to support. It was only ten 
days since the Ministry had declared their entire unanimity on this sub- 
ject. After this he could place no confidence in any thing Ministers 
said or did. Lord Wharncliffe spoke to the same effect. If, after a 
measure was brought in, and forwarded to an advanced stage, their 
lordships were told to veer about, and not to pass it, by nearly the same 
persons, too, who had introduced it, the house was certainly entitled to 
a full statement of every thing that had taken place on the subject. 
He declared that if a bill were brought up from the other house without 
these clauses, he should oppose it in every stage. The Lord Chancellor 
defended himself and the Government from the charges made upon 
them, and maintained that their lordships might as well attempt to 
repeal the Reform Act, or the act of Catholic Emancipation, as to 
pass the Coercion Bill through the House of Commons with those 
three clauses, after what had transpired. The Earl of Wicklow called 
upon the noble and learned lord to compare his present speech with one 
that he had delivered on a former occasion on this bill, in which he had 
declared that those three clauses were the best part of the bill, and that 
the bill ought not to be passed without them. The Lord Chancellor denied 
having said so. The Duke of Wellington said that it was rather strange, 
after Ministers had thought fit to bring this measure forward, the same 
Ministers, with the exception of the noble earl (Grey), should announcé 
to the house, through the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, that 
it would be impossible to pass such a bill through the House of 
Commons. The Lord Chancellor :—That it would be impossible to do 
so now. The Duke of Wellington proceeded to show, from the state- 
ments of Ministers themselves, and of the persons whom they had em- 
ployed to carry it into effect, that the Coercion Bill had been. most 
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beneficial in its operation, in diminishing the amount of crime, and 
preventing agitation in Ireland. He contended, on the authority of the 
correspondence with the lord lieutenant, that it was the desire of the 
people themselves, who were suffering from the excitement. that was re- 
sorted to by means of public meetings in Ireland, that they should be 
relieved from such dangers by the renewal of this measure, and 

cially of the clauses to which so much. reference had been made. He 
concluded by declaring, that if a different bill should be introduced, na 
difficulty would be thrown in the way of the passing of such a measure 
by him, or any noble lords that he knew; but that, for such a measure, 
the noble Viscount and his. Majesty’s Ministers would alone be re- 
sponsible. 

The Earl of Limerick trusted that their lordships were not to be 
reduced to be merely a Court of Registration for the other house 
of Parliament. He complained of the way in which the anticipated 
rejection of the bill by the other house had been alluded to, as a gross 
infringement on their lordships’ orders. Lord Melbourne complained 
of the unjust attack that had beem madeon Ministers. 
lords felt as strongly as they had. d,.a want of confidence in per- 
sons in office, it was their duty to bring the subject, by motion, be- 
fore Parliament, in order that theeouatry might decide upon it; but it 
was neither fair, wise, nor patriotic, merely to try to pena those 
whom they were not prepared to remove, and w if they removed, 
they certainly could not replace. He thought the bill was prudent and 
expedient in its present form; but he did not:think that those portions 
of it which had been referred to were absolutely necessary for the pre- 


servation of the peace of Ireland; and when it was clearly known, as 
unfortunately it was, it was the opinion of the lord lieutenant that he 
could maintain tranquillity without that portion of the bill which re- 
lated to political meetings, he would ask their lordships whether 
Ministers would be justified, unless by the fear of some convulsion or 
civil war, in attempting to carry such a measure. He concluded by 


declaring, that should agitation assume any thing like a threatening 
magnitude, Ministers would immediately, at whatever season it might 
be, call Parliament together, for the purpose of obtaining those powers 
and means which might be necessary to meet such evils. The Duke of 
Buckingham insisted that the bill was in accordance with the feelings 
of the country, and ought not to have. been abandoned. He pro- 
ceeded to comment upon the inconsistent conduct of the Lord 
Chancellor in acting in contradiction to his own speeches. This: pro- 
duced a retort from the Lord Chancellor, in which he accused the noble 
duke of the use of slang language, picked up in some alehouse. On 
which several noble lords rose to order, and a scene of much confusion 
ensued, which ended by the noble duke declaring that he made his re- 
mark in perfect good-humour, and the Lord Chancellor saying that he 
was willing to take it so. The Marquis of Lansdowne defended the 
conduct of the Ministry in endeavouring to preserve the public tran- 
quillity in Ireland with the least degree of extraordinary , and 
urged the desireableness of ensuring the Coercion Bill the coppers of a 
large majority in the House of Commons. The Marquis of London- 
derry declared that the noble earl lately at the head of the Government 
had been sacrificed to a base intrigue of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He designated the present Cabinet as a miserable and 
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discreditable piece of patchwork. In answer to a question from Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Melbourne stated that Mr. Littleton was still Irish 
Secretary ; and added, that the indiscretion of which that gentleman 
had been guilty, was not in making a communication to Mr. O'Connell, 
but in the extent of that communication. After some further conver- 
sation, their lordships adjourned. 


In the House of Commons, on the same day, Lord Althorp moved 
that a new writ be issued for Nottingham, in the room of Lord Dun- 
cannon, who had accepted the office of Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He said that Lord Melbourne had been commis- 
sioned to lay before his Majesty a plan for an Administration, that his 
noble friend had completed his arrangements, and a Ministry had 
been formed. Lord Duncannon was to be Home Secretary, Sir J. 
Hobhouse Commissioner of the Woods and Forests (with a seat in the 
Cabinet), and he (Lord Althorp) would continue Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in compliance with the panes request of his Majesty. 
He highly eulogized Earl Grey, and: considered his loss irreparable. 
The principle of the Administration would be, consistently with the 
safety of the institutions of the country, to carry on such reforms as he 
thought the people had a right to expect from the reform of Parlia- 
ment. He added that Lord Melbourne would be the head of the 
Government—a nobleman of judgment and qualities well fitted for his 
station. Colonel Evans said he had not signed the document expres- 
sive of confidence in a noble lord, because he considered that the 
Government had not realized the promises of reform, and that such a 
system of forwarding addresses was throwing too much power into the 
hands of cabals and clubs. Mr. Tennyson said he should repose 
confidence in the Administration, chiefly because Lord Althorp formed 
part of it. Mr. M. Attwood complained that Ministers had adroitly 
contrived to shield themselves from their constituents. In answer to 
a question from Sir R. Peel, Lord Althorp stated that it was the 
intention of Government to persevere with the Irish Tithe Bill; that he 
would, on Friday, move for leave to bring in a bill to renew the Irish 
Coercion Act, with some modifications; and that he was not sure that 
it would be possible for him to carry through the Church Rates Bill 
this session. Mr. Baring regretted the retirement of Earl Grey, and also 
the manner in which it had been effected. He did not approve of the 
dictation of clubs and unions. He had a great respect for Lord Dun- 
cannon personally, but if his opinions were to be acted upon, Ireland 
would virtually be thrown at the feet of the hon. member for Dublin. He 
had never felt any great confidence in the last Administration, and he felt: 
less in the present. He inquired when the budget was to be brought for- 
ward. Lord Althorp said on Wednesdaynext. Mr. O'Connell ex 
his gratification at the proposed modification of the Coercion Bill, and 
promised his humble support on the introduction of the Peace Preser- 
vation Bill, which would enable Government to repress agrarian dis- 
turbances, and would not hinder the free expression of public opinion. 
He eulogized Lord Duncannon, and said that he looked upon his ele- 
vation with joy ; he looked upon it as a distinct pledge that the people- 
of Ireland should have justice impartially administered among them, 
and no longer be made the instruments of a faction—as a pledge that 
his Majesty's Ministers honestly, fairly, ay and he would say bravely, 
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intended to do Ireland right. Mr. Gisborne remarked that, after va- 
rious alterations, he observed the Government had been ground down 
to an assemblage of pure old Whigs. Sir R. Peel: Not quite! 
(Laughter). Mr. Gisborne believed that there were no Tories, or in- — 
deed no Radicals, amongst them. Lord Palmerston complained of 

being pointed at, by the right. hon. Baronet, as a Tory. Sir R. Peel 


said that he had not ‘pointed at the noble Lord at all, nor had he 


alluded to him as a Tory. (Laughter.) Being appealed to by the 
noble lord, he must say that he certainly did not consider that 


the noble lord could be considered as a pure old Whig. (Loud 


laughter.) And he thought he was justified in this when he remem- 
bered that the noble lord had been a member of Mr. Perceval’s admi- 
nistration (‘‘ hear,” and laughter)—of Lord Liverpool's administration 
(loud laughter)—of Mr. Canning’s administration (laughter)—of Lord 
Ripon’s administration (continued laughter)—of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration. (Loud laughter.) He certainly did not think 
that the noble lord, having been.a member of these administrations, 
could by any means come under the denomination of a pure old Whig. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Sir H. Hardinge observed that the noble lord 
should rather be called “ a juvenile Whig,” or ‘a pure young Whig.” 
He remarked that Earl Grey, the leader of the Whig party, left office, 
and this without a single follower (hear, hear), because he persevered 
in his intention to Pn a bill which he believed to be essential to the 
safety and peace of Ireland (cheers)—a measure too, by the way, for 


which he had the support of a majority of the Cabinet. (Cheers.) 
And, as soon as the noble earl had fairly retired, the noble lord oppo- 


site re-accepted office. (Cheers.) The conclusion, therefore, to which 
he came was, that the only alteration which had taken place was that 
Earl Grey had been got rid of because he was too conservative for the 
present Ministers. (Cheers.) After some further conversation, the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that seeing no reasonable hope of being able 
to carry any measure, which should be at all opposed, through all 
its stages, during the short period that yet remained of the present 
session—as the suspension of business which the late changes in the 
Ministry occasioned, had accumulated a large mass of arrears which 
roust be cleared off before Parliament could adjourn—he should defer 
his proposed Bill for the repeal of that part of the Copyright Act 
which compels the gratuitous delivery of eleven copies of every printed 
book to eleven public libraries, until early in the next session, when hé 
trusted he should be able to obtain for it more attention than it was 
likely to receive at present. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Mr. C. Wood, a new writ was ordered for Sudbury, 
in the room of Mr. M. A. Taylor, deceased. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Baring, Mr. S. Rice said that 
leave had been given to bring in a bill respecting the South Australian 
Company, and that the bill would probably be brought in that night. 
The bill was subsequently brought in by Mr. W. Whitmore, read a 
first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Wednesday. 

Mr. Sheil adyerted to the distress which. existed in various districts 
of Ireland, and moved that an humble address. be. presented. to his 
Majesty praying him to take the distressed state of Ireland into his 
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consideration. Mr. Ronayne seconded the motion. Mr. Littleton 
opposed it, contending that the distress was by no means general, that 
it existed most where the landlords were absentees, and that the 
Government ought not to be called upon to contribute until the pro- 
prietors, through the grand jury, had contributed as much as they 
could. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

Mr. F. Baring obtained leave to bring in a bill for the continuation 
of the Assessed Taxes’ Composition Act, and a bill to explain and 
amend the law relating to the Land Tax. 

Considerable discussion took place after this on the motion for 
going into committee on the Beer Bill, which was opposed by Mr. F. 
Palmer, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Gisborne, and others, and supported by Sir 
E. Knatchbull, and Lord Althorp. The house divided—For the 
motion that the Speaker do leave the chair, 105; against it, 35;— 
Majority, 70. 

The house then went into committee, and Sir E. Knatchbull moved 
the following addition to the second elause, ‘‘ That every person apply- 
ing for a licence for the sale of beer, ale, or cider, to be drunk on ite 
premises, shall, in addition to the application, setting forth the par- 
ticulars, annually produce to the commissioners or other officers of 
excise in the parish, a certificate — by six persons, inhabitants of 
the parish, town, or place where such beer, &c. is to be sold, who shall 
be rated at 10/. (excepting maltsters and retailers of beer, &c.), who 
shall certify on their own knowledge that the person applying is a 
person of good character, and likely to conduct the house in a peace- 
able and orderly manner, and at the foot of the certificate one of the 
overseers shall certify to the respectability of the six persons, and the 
certificate shall be verified by oath before a justice of the peace.” An 
hon. member moved that the word “ annually” be omitted, on which 
the committee divided, when there appeared for the insertion of the 
word “ annually,” 77; against it, 51 ;—majority, 26. The clause was 
ultimately agreed to, and the house sighaiel. 

Lord Ebrington gave notice of a motion for Friday, for rescinding 
the recent order of the house relative to the mode of taking divisions. 
Lord Althorp professed his willingness to let his noble friend’s motion 
have precedence, as the experience of the night showed the impolicy 
of the new method. 

On Friday, July 18, in the House of Lords, Lord Suffield, on moving 
the second reading of the Capital Punishment Bill, stated that he in- 
tended to withdraw that clause which made letter-stealing capital. 
This course was suggested by Lords Grey and Brougham ; and indeed, 
he (Lord S.) was convinced that no Secretary of State would be found 
to carry the extreme penalty into effect after a vote of the House of 
Commons had decided against it. In the present bill, returning from 
transportation was the only offence for which death would be inflicted, 
as he understood that Government contemplated a measure to include 
general subjects. The Dukes of Richmond and Wellington dissented 
from the principle that no Secretary of State would advise the execu- 
tion of the law because one branch of the Legislature had expressed 
an opinion adverse to it; and the Lord Chancellor said that, while the 
law continued as it was, he should feel himself justified, as a respon- 

sible adviser of the Crown, in recommending its enforcement in par- 
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ticular cases, though he might be favourable to a change in the law. 
The bill was read a second time. 

Lord Wharncliffe, adverting to the new bill which had been intro- 
duced into the Commons, and the withdrawal of important clauses 
from the original bill, said that he for one would never assent to such 
an imperfect measure, curtailed as it was of the provisions against 
agitation at public meetings, without some further information as to 
the new lights by which the new Government had been guided. His 
lordship concluded by moving for the production of the letter ad- 
deeniol by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to Earl Grey, and from 
which the change of opinion in some members of the Cabinet had 
arisen. 

Viscount Melbourne op the motion, on the ground that this 
was a confidential letter addressed to the Prime Minister, with whom 
the Lord Lieutenant held no official. correspondence, and not to the 
Secretary for Ireland, and no reason had been stated to induce the 
House or the Government to consent to so great a violation of principle 
as was now proposed, although from the course Government had now 
taken, nothing could be more advante to his position than the 
disclosure sought for. 

Earl Grey justified the present Government in altering the bill as 
they had done, though he conceived that the most useful clauses were 
those which were omitted. But the course was rendered inevitable by 
the disclosures which had taken place. As for the letter alluded to in 
the motion, it was strictly of a private nature. He would not give it 
up without permission from the Lord Lieutenant to do so. His lord- 
ship alluded to the part he had taken in persuading Lord Althorp to 
retain his office. 

The Duke of Buckingham asked, whether he comprehended rightly 
that the cause of the changes in the bill was owimg to the confi- 
dence placed by Mr. Littleton in Mr. O’Connell, ail that owing to 
that misplaced confidence Ministers had failed in carrying the bill? 
If so, he must repeat the question—was Mr, Littleton still Secretary 
for Ireland? Lord Melbourne said, Yes, he is. (Hear, hear.) The 
ra was afterwards withdrawn, at the suggestion of several noble 
ords. 

In the House of Commons, on Friday, July 18, Mr. T. Duncombe 
presented a petition from the inhabitants of Upwell, against the Upwell 
Tithes Bill. The petitioners had presented a petition in another place 
in favour of the measure; they were now satisfied it was from gross 
misrepresentation they were induced to consent to it, and they there- 
fore retracted it. (Hear). Mr. Childers moved the second reading of 
the bill. Mr. Wason moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six month. Sir W. Folkes supported the bill. Mr.T. Duncombe 
considered it one of the grossest instances of clerical rapacity, and 
trusted it would never receive the approbation of Parliament. (Hear.) 
The bill was treated as a private one, but was as important in principle 
to the public as any question that had ever come under consideration. 
The case was amply provided for by the bill introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for a commutation of tithes; and this bill, 
which was a gross job, sought to evade the operation of that measure 
by being ingeniously introduced as a private bill. It was opposed to 
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the general wish of the parishioners, and he trusted the house would 
reject it. Sir R. Inglis would ask the hon. member how this trans- 
action could be termed an instance of clerical rapacity, when he well 
knew that the bill only secured to the rector an income of 4500J. 

annum for property acknowledged to be worth 6000/.a year. The bill 
would be a great benefit to the parish generally. . 

Mr. Childers said the amount of tithes actually collected last year 
was 4700/.; he thought, therefore, the rector, in seeking to receive 
4500/., could not be charged with rapacity. So far from the pa- 
rishioners being injured by the bill, there was a clause in it which ex- 
empted them from its operation. Mr. Estcourt said that this bill was 
a most important one, establishing as it did a principle of the most be- 
neficial nature in the commutation of tithes. He believed that, so far 
from operating with injury to them, it would be productive of the 
greatest advantage to the parish. Lord G. Bentinck supported the 
bill, observing that if it was not suffered to pass before the end of the 
session the rector would be compelled to collect his tithes in kind dur- 
ing the present summer. After a few words from Mr. Townley, in sup- 
port of the bill, the House divided+For the second reading, 45; 
against it, 60 ;—Majority, 15.—The bill was accordingly thrown 
out. : 

Lord Ebrington moved that the order of the House for taking au- 
thorized lists of the divisions be rescinded during the present session. 
Mr. Warburton seconded the motion, but was prepared to contend that 
the plan had not been fairly tried on the preceding night. He said 
that ‘‘ during the experiment he felt himself much in the same situation 
as an enraged musician, who having produced a piece of music that 
ought to be performed by a first-rate performer, found it intrusted 
to the meagre skill of the merest scraper of-cat-gut in the world.” 
Mr. Hume was the member who volunteered to take the divisions, and 
expressed his disappointment at being called a ‘* cat-gut scraper ;” al- 
though, he said, he laid no claim to the title of a perfect ‘ Paganini ;” 
he thought he was fairly entitled to a rehearsal. Mr. Ward thought 
the plan had not been fairly tried, but after some remarks from Sir R. 
Peel, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Buckingham moved for a return of the names and descriptions of 
all the packet vessels lost since the transfer of the packet establishment 
from the Post-office to the Admiralty, with the number of persons on 
board at the time of their quitting the last port, and the circumstances 
attending such loss, whether by foundering or otherwise, as far as the 
same may be known, which was ordered to be made out. 

Lord Althorp then moved for leave to bring in a bill “ to continue 
and amend the act for the suppression of disturbances in Ireland.” He 
proposed to continue such portions of the act as empowered the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim districts and to enforce the different regulations 
for keeping the peace, with the exception of the three first clauses, 
which refer to public meetings. His lordship adverted also to the cor- 
respondence between Earl Grey and the Marquis Wellesley, and de- 
clared that after what had passed in relation to that correspondence, 
no set of men, be they who they might, could carry the bill in its ori- 
ginal form. 


Mr, Lefroy, Sir R. Peel, and others, spoke of the necessity of Go-. 
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vernment showing some reason why the same men now asked for a less 
coercive measure than, only a month before, they had deemed to be 
absolutely requisite. They did not however oppose the motion. Mr. 
O'Connell, though he admitted the greatly ameliorated character of the 
bill, resisted it on the principle that the ordinary laws were sufficient 
to suppress those disturbances which, he admitted, broke out in parts 
of the country. He persisted in pressing the motion to a division. 
The numbers were—Ayes, 140; noes, 43 ;—Majority, 97. The bill was 
afterwards brought in, read a first time, and ordered to he read a 
second time on Monday. 

The report of the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill was pre- 
sented. The Committee on the Tithes (Ireland) Bill was adjourned 
till Monday. 

The Attorney-General’s Bill respecting Trading Companies, after a 
good deal of conversation, was read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed on Tuesday. 


Mr. Poulter then moved that the Lord’s Day Observance Bill 
(No. 2), be read a third time.. Mr,.Potter moved, as an amendment, 
that it be read this day six months. There were for the third read- 
ing, 57; against it, 24; majority, 38% It was read a third time. 

Mr. Cayley then moved a new claus* to legalize all games of exer- 
cise in the open air on Sundays, not played during the hours of Divine 
Service. The clause was carried, as were some other clauses; after 
which some of the friends of the bill said, as the bill was so altered, 
they would rather it should not pass. The House divided on that 
question, The numbers were—For the bill, 31; against it, 35. The 
bill was consequently lost, by a majority of 4. 

On Monday, the 21st, the House of Commons was occupied during 
the morning sitting, with the reception of petitions. The debate 
which took place upon one relative to a recent case of military flog- 
ging, which well deserves attention, we have given in another place. 

On the reassembling of the house in the evening, Mr. O’Connell 
presented, from the Committee appointed to inquire into the case of 
Mr. D. W. Harvey, a report relative to a fact that had been elicited 
in evidence from Lord Western, and which, though not connected with 
the objects of the inquiries of the Committee, was thought too import- 
ant not to be brought under the immediate notice of the house. The 
report stated, that Lord Western admitted having exerted his influence 
with Mr. Ellice, a member of the Government, to procure a sum of 
money to further the election of Mr. Mayhew for Colchester, and that 
he did so procure the sum of 590/, for this purpose. Mr. Ellice ex- 
pines that this sum of money had been drawn from a fund subscribed 

y friends of reform, and in the direction and appropriation of which 
he was consulted. It was given to assist both, and not one only, of 
the reform candidates. The report was ordered to be printed. % 

On the motion of Mr. Baring, a return was ordered of “all pur- 
chases and sales of stock, or of Exchequer-bills, made by the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, since the Ist of 
January, 1833, stating the dates and prices of such purchases or 
sales, the authority by which they were made, and the manner in which 
the funds resulting from such sales have been disposed of, and stating 
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also what part of such transactions were made by open competition er 
by private bargain.” ; 

Mr. P. Scrope moved, on the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the Irish Coercion Bill being read, the following resolution : 
‘That in order to secure life and property in Ireland against criminal 
outrages, and to give effect to those measures of severity which it may 
be necessary to adopt for the suppression of the latter, it is expedient 
that the population of that country should be ensured the means of 
supporting life by honest and peaceful industry, and that the house 
therefore will, at an early opportunity, direct its attention to some 
measures calculated to effect that desirable object.” The resolution 
was negatived on a division, by 89 to 34; and, after a short discussion, 
the bill was read a second time by 146 to 25. 

In answer to a question from Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord John Rus 
sell said that the Registration of Voters’ Bill would not be pressed this 
Session, but that he would bring it forward early next Session. 

Mr. O’Connell gave notice, that on the order of the day for the com- 
mittal of the Irish Tithe Bilk-being moved, he would move, as an 
amendment, that the bill be committed “‘ that day six months;” and 
that if his amendment should be negatived, he would submit a’ motion 
on the subject of appropriation. 

In answer to a question from Colonel Evans, Lord Palmerston said 
that Don Carlos was supposed to be in Spain, but that Government had 
received no authentic information on the subject. 

The house having gone into Committee of Supply, several grants of 
of money were voted. Among them were a grant of 60,0002. to the 
officers, seamen and marines, engaged in the battle of Navarino, and a 
grant of 5000/. to Captain Ross. The Chairman reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again on Wednesday. | 

The Newspaper Postage Bill went through committee, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received on the following day. 

The Roads’ (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill, the Common Fields 
Exchange Bill, and the Merchants’ Seamen’s Widow’s Bill, were seve- 
rally read a third time and passed. 

On Tuesday, the 22d, in the House of Lords, there was a converse- 
tion in reference to language that had been used respecting noble 
lords in the House of Commons. The conversation arose from Lord 
Westmeath asking the Chancellor if he would support a measure “ for 
preventing slanderous and calumnious observations in Parliament.” 
The Chancellor replied that he would not only not support, but that he 
would decidedly oppose such a measure. 

On the motion of Lord Wynford, the amendments of the Commons 
in the Central Criminal Courts Bill were taken into consideration, and 
the first and the last of them were negatived. 


On the motion of Lord Suffield, the Punishment of Death Bill was 
read a first time. 


In the House of Commons, during the early sitting, the amend- 
ments made by the Committee on the Great Western Railway Bill were 
read a second time by a majority of 83 to 56. The Committee on the 
House of Commons Offices” Bill’ was postponed till Thursday, and the 
Committee on the Hackney and Stage Coaches Bill till the same day. 
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On the reassembling of the House in the evening, Lord Morpeth’s 
motion, that during the remainder of the session, orders of the day 
shall take precedence of notices of motions, except on Thursdays, was 
carried on a division by 85 to 45. ‘ 

Mr. Littleton obtained leave to bring in a bill to continue for another 
year several acts relating to the importation or keeping of arms in 
Ireland. 

The house having gone into Committee, agreed to a resolution 
granting compensation to officers of the Court of Chancery in Ireland 
who will be deprived of emoluments by the bill for the reformation of 
that Court. 

The Irish Coercion Bill was considered in committee, and after some 
amendments had been proposed and negatived, the Chairman reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 

The Report of the Newspaper Postage Bill was brought up. 

The report of the resolutions of the Committee of Supply on Monday 
was brought up, and the resolutions agreed to. 








LECTURES ON INTEMPERANCE IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
EXAMPLE ADDED TO PRECEPT. 


“Sra Wrirrep Lawson, of Brayton Hall, Cumberland (brother-in-law of Sir 
James Graham), is said to have been so strongly impressed by the arguments of 
Mr. Pollard, who is lecturing in behalf of Temperance Societies in that county, 
that he has had the whole of his brandy, rum, gin, and whiskey, taken from: his 
cellars to the back of the hall, and destroyed by fire in his own presence.” 

The above paragraph has appeared in most of the newspapers; and we are 
enabled, from private information, to state that it is quite accurate, as to the 
facts, Sir Wilfred Lawson had been, however, for a long period, a friend of 
Temperance and Temperance Societies ; but the impressions of his mind having 
been greatly strengthened by the facts and arguments adduced by Mr. Pollard, he 
was led to this bold and open act of warfare against the destructive poison. It is 
said, that several of Sir Wilfred’s neighbours wished to substitute their inferior 
spirits for the burning, and to retain the choicer stock of the worthy baronet for 
their own use instead: but he recommended them all to follow his example, as 
entire destruction was better than any exchange. 





PROPOSED SERMON ON THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE, BY 
THE REVEREND SEPTIMUS RAMSEY. 


. Ws have the pleasure to state that the Reverend Septimus Ramsey, recently 
from the Minster of Beverley, and now Vicar of the new Church of St Michael's, 
at Burleigh Street, in the Strand, has announced his intention to preach a Sermon 
at the Church named, on the morning of Sunday, the 3d of August, on the Evils 
of Intemperance, and the Christian duty of endeavouring to stay its fearful and 
desolating progress. It is expected to be attended by many distinguished friends 
of the Temperance Society, of which the Lord Bishop of London is the : 
and from our knowledge of Mr. Ramsey’s eloquence and ability, we have no 
doubt but that the subject will be ably treated. 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE BILL TO DO AWAY WITH IMPRI- 
SONMENT FOR DEBT. 


S55, Hanley, July, 1834, 

Allow me, through your widely-circulated pages, to notice a few par- 
ticulars respecting the present practical results of the law, as it now stands, for 
the recovery of debts, and what must most probably be the result of the working 
of the bill proposed by the Attorney-General. 1 shall only touch upon these 
points so far as every tradesman must experience them, both as plaintiff and 
defendant. In regard to the plaintiff, as the law now stands, he has every ad- 
vantage that could be wished, not only for the recovery of his money, but also 
he may use the law as a vindictive instrument, to on his spleen or revenge, a 
more potent engine could not possibly be put into the hands of any man. 

Take an example: suppose a creditor has a debt of ¢0/. against any of his 
customers, he can issue a process for a sum so paltry, that will cause his debtor 
to have to pay 4/. and upwards, in the space of four days, or he must incur a 
further expense of 7/. or 8/.; the first expense he may cause his debtor to be 
put to, without giving him any intimation of it, or without mentioning his inten- 
tions. 1 know of an instance in point, where a sum considerably under 100/. 
was taken advantage of in this manner by a plaintiff: he arrested his debtor three 
times with three bailable writs, dividing the sum (he pleased to say) as it became 
due, and actually put the defendant to 154. expenses, ‘This was done merely to 
gratify a private spleen. So much for this case, 

Suppose, again, a trader to be disappointed in the receipt of his accounts, is it 
equitable that such practices should be allowed by the law in this case, where a 
person through unforeseen circumstances should meet with disappointments, or 
should find it difficult to pay his creditor immediately, say 20/. or any other 
sum, that his inability should be further increased, by the law demanding a 
greater sum from him? Should laws be founded on mercy or on tyranny? Is 
any law so tyrannical as the law of arrest and its consequences? If the creditor 
chooses, of his own free will, to trust the debtor, ought he to be aided by the law, 
after his own free act, to become an oppressor? 

Nor are the expenses attending an arrest, the only evils attendant upon this. 
matter; the bailiff who has to execute this cffice may be a respectable man; 
I would be understood as speaking of the chief or head bailiff of a district, but 
even this is very seldom the case. But this is not all the evil ; there is generally 
coupled with him some half-dozen ruffians, some of the very outcasts of society, 
which are called his assistants. These ruffians conduct themselves in the most 
outrageous manner, in order, by their audacity, to obtain their own ends, either 
in procuring fees (or drink) more than the fees allowed to their principal ; and 
most frequently when employed on this errand, they are brutishly drunk to com- 
mence with; a prison awaits the poor wretch who falls into the hands of such a 
merciless creditor, to boot. 

What? because another has made his own choice to trust me, am I tobe 
subject to all these indignities for a tem embarrassment, or because my 
creditor wishes to take the advantage of me? Talk not of robbery on the high- 

way—here is robbery countenanced by law—most flagrant and open. Why 
should all the protection be given to the creditor ? why should the debtor’s inte- 
rest be entirely overlooked thas he no appeal to stop the flood of expenses or 
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indignities? None—none whatever! And this brings me to demand the instant 
passing of that law which has been so often promised by the Lord Chancellor, 
who ought not to have passed or allowed the law as it now stands to be enacted 
without the concomitant protection promised to the defendant; I allude to 
the Court of Reconciliation 30 long talked about, whereby the debtor might 
have the power to summon his creditor or the plaintiff, and wherein he might 
have an opportunity of staying all proceedings by lodging security, or by com 
promise. 

_ In the instance I have quoted of a creditor putting a debtor to 15/. expense, 
the defendant could have given 10,000/. of security, and yet by the iniquity 
the law allowed the creditor to practise, or to put in force against his debtor, he 
the defendant had no means either of preventing nor of staying the expenses: it 
must therefore be set down certainly as a robbery on the part of the creditor ; if 
the creditor had stopped the debtor on the highway it would have been a more 
manly way of effecting his purpose. Much more might be said on this subject, 
if I durst trespass upon your space allotted for correspondence ; I own this is a 
subject that is very seldom meoted in a public way ; no one wishes to appear to. 
understand it, lest they should be thought the sufferers, and thus a system of rob- 
bery has grown up amongst us, whereby the evils spoken of are become one of the 
most grievous things to be. borne, and will ultimately do away, or be the ruin of, 
the most industrious and deserving part of the trading public. 


The common lawyers of the country promote this mischievous system of public 
peculation, and many practise it, a indeed be said to live on the hard- 
earned bread of the middling classes. How long such a system will be borne 
with impunity is not very difficult to foresee. “I beg, therefore, that ‘you will 
allow this exposé to be sounded to the remotest part of the Empire, trusting it 
will meet the eye of some who will during the pending bill of the Attorney- 
General cause it to be duly noticed. 

I am aware, that a great deal has been said about dishonest debtors; but are: 
alt debtors therefore dishonest? Does the purchaser always become a rogue by 
becoming a buyer? Is the seller an honest man. by virtue of disposing of his 
goods? Frequently, the debtor is the most honest of the two, and of course 
should be thought equally so in the eye of the law. The creditor ought not to 
be allowed to rob the debtor, or to put him to needless and extravagant expense, 
no more than the debtor should be allowed to put him to needless expense. If 
a debtor is found culpable, let his conduct be accounted a misdemeanor, and. 
let him suffer accordingly. Whereas, the law, as it now stands, is all. in favour 
of the creditor, as though his money and interest were alone to be held sacred, 
whilst that of the debtor may be profusely squandered away. 

Before the Attorney-General hastens on with his bill for the abolition of im-' 
prisonment for debt, I would advise him to pause, lest by his sweeping enact- 
ment, he does away with one-half the business carried on in England. Not 
any one thing would so much paralyze the commerce of this country as this bill 
in question ; ruin would follow one-half the transactions that would be interfered 
with by this bill; for what with the anticipations of its working, and the results, 
one-half the transactions of the country would be affected by it; thus working in 
a prospective way, the evil in its practice would immediately be shown. Sup- 
pose an error (for instance, as a proof of one in many) in the advice of a bill was 
made, either by a banker or a trader, an execution and all its evils of bombs, 
ruffians, and expenses, might be attached, without any possibility of redress. 

To conclude, let the honest debtor have the means of protecting himself against 
the dishonest creditor; let equal justice be handed out to each, or, in other 
words, let the Court of Reconciliation be established, together with any other 
law that may be thought to be advisable. 

Yours truly, 


A MANUFACTURER. 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE BILL. 

The following clause was, on the motion of Mr. Cayley, introduced into Mr. Poulter’s 
Lord’s Day (No. 2) Bill, at 1 0’clock on Saturday morning :—‘ Provided always, 
and be it enacted, that nothing contained in this act, or any act heretofore passed, 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to prevent any | ares of exercise, or other 
recreation in the open air, which shall not take place during the hours of divine 
service, such games not being played for money or other value, nor carried on upom 
the premises of public-houses or beer-shops.’’ 


Beaumont, T. W. Lynch, A. H. Talbot, J. H. 
Bish, T. Mer in, J. Renayn Tennyson, Rt. Hn.C. 
Blake, M. Nicholl, J. E. Torrens, Colonel 
Cayley, E.8. Connell, D. Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Cayley, Sir G. Walker, C. A. 

j Scholefield 


ill Ta We Wearburton, H. 
— Watkins, C. A. 
Wason, R 


a Palmer, C. F. .T. Wynn, Rt. Hn. C.W, 
Gillon, W. D. Potter, R. 





MINORITY. 

Aglionby, H, Campbell, Sir J. Hughes, H, 
Agnew, Sir A. Divett, E. Hutt, W, 
Attwood T. Ewing, J. Johnston, A. 
Bariog, F. T. Forster, C, S. Lefevre, C. 8. 
Baines, E. Gully, J. Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
Bewes, T. Harland, W.C, Marryatt, J. 
Blamire, W. Hoskins, K. Maxwell, J. 
Bolling, W. Hawes, B. Morpeth, Lord 
Brotherton, J. 

For the clause, 39—Against it, 33. Tellers included. 





Majority of 35, Tellers included, who, at 2 o’clock on Saturday morning, voted 
against Mr. Potter’s Amendment to Mr. Poulter’s Lord’s Day (No. 2) Bill, au- 
thorizing carriers, drovers, waggoners, butchers, boats, wherries, lighters 


> 


barges, &c., to travel on the Sabbath-day, 


Aglionby, H. A. Cayley, E. S. Jerningham, Hon. H. Pease, J. 

Agnew, Sir A, Dillwyn, L.W. Johnston, A. Pendarves, E,W. W. 
Attwood, T. Divett, E. Lefevre, C. S. Peter, W. 

Baines, E. Ewing, J. Mackenzie, J.A.S. Plumptre, J. P. 
Baring, F. T. Forster, C. S. Marryatt, J. Poulter, J. 

Blamire, W. Gully, J. Maxwell, J. Sanford, E. A. 
Polling, W. Harland, W.C. Morpeth, Lord ‘Trevor, Hon.G, Re 
Bewes, T. Hoskins, K. Murray, J. Williams, W. A, 
Campbell, Sir J. 





IRISH COERCION BILL. 
Minority of 15, Tellers included, who, on the 18th of July, voted against the Renewal 
of the Irish Coercion Bill. 
Attwood, T. Fielden, J. Ruthven, E, G. 
Blake, M. J. Lowther, Colonel Ruthven, E. Tellers, 
Cobbett, W. Martin, T Scholefield, J. Sheil, R. L. 


Christmas, W. O'Dwyer, A.€. —Vigorm, BF. An O'Connor, F. 
Evans, Colonel Ropayne, D. 
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Minority of 34, Téllers included, who, on the 2tst of July, voted in favour of Mr. 
’s Resolution, on moving the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Irish Coercion Bill, “ That in order to secure life and property in Ireland, to remove 
all pretext for criminal outrages, and to give effect to whatever measures of severity 
may be enacted for their suppression, it is expedient that the Ly omcoeg of that 
country beassured of the means of supporting life by peaceful and honest industry ; 
and this house will, at the earliest opportunity, turn its attention to some measure 
for securing this desirable end,” 
Attwood, T. Kennedy, J, 
Blake, M. J. Lynch, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. iles, W. 
Dillwyn, L. Newark, Lord 
Fielden, J. Nagle, Sir R. 
Gronow, Captain O’Connell, D. 
Hodges, T. :. O’Connell, M. 
Hughes, Hughes O’Connell, J. 
Irton, S. O'Conor, Don * 


O'Dwyer, A. C. 
Richards, J, 
Roe, J. 

Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sinclair, G. 
Scholefield, J, 


Stewart, E. 
Sullivan, R. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Young, G. F, 
Walker, C.A, 


Tellers. 
O'Connor, F, 
Scrope, P. 





UPWELL TITHES BILL. 

Majority of 64, Tellers included, who, on the 18th of July, voted against the 

second reading of the Upwell Tithes’ Bill. 
Adams, E. H. Fancourt, C. Nagle, Sir R, 
Aglionby,H.A. — Fenton, J. * O’Comnell, D, 
Baines, T. Fielden, J. O’Connell, J. 
Barry, G. S. Gillon, W. D. _O’Connell, M. 
Biddulph, R. Gully, J. O'Connor, F, 
Bewes, T. Harland, W. C, O'Connor, Don 
Brotherton, J. Hall, B. O’Dwyer, A. C, 
Bulwer, H. L, Hume, J. Ord, W.H. 
Chapman, M. Hutt, W. Oswald, R. 
Chaytor, Sir W. Jephson, C. D,O, Palmer, F. Vigors, 
Curteis, E. Kennedy, J, Parrott, J. 
Duncombe, T. King, Phillips, M. 
Etwall, R. Lambton, H. Poulter, J.S. 
Evans, G, Langton, G, Potter, R. 
Ewart, W. Lloyd, J. H. Ronayne, D. 
Ellis, W. Lester, B. L. Roche, W. 


Ruthven, E, 
Ruthven, E. S, 
Staveley, J. K. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tennyson, C. 
N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Walker, C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilbraham, G, 
Wilks, J. 





voted in favour of the 
ill. 

Russell, W. 
Spankie, Serj. 
Sandon, Lord Vise; 
Sinclair, G. 
Townley, R. 
Verner, W. 


Vv Si 
Wall Bering” 
Williamson, Sir H. 


Wood, G. W. 
Wynn, Ww, 


Minority of 45, Tellers included, who on the 18th of he 


second reading of the Upwell Tithes’ 
Egerton, W. T. Inglis, Sir R. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. Jerningham, H. 
Fineh, G. Kerry, Earl of 
Folkes, Sir W. Manners, Lord R. 
Forster, C, Norreys, Lord 
Gladstone, W. Perceval, Colonel 
Gladstone, Thos. Peter, W. 
Glynne, Sir S. Phillips, M. 
Greene, T. Plumptre, J. P. 
Gordon, W. Rae, Sir W. 
Halford, H. Ross, Charles 


Adam, Admiral 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Astley, Sir J, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Burton, H. 

Clive, R. 
Crompton, J.S, 
Crompton, 8. 
Cayley, Sir G. . 
Dare, R, W. H. 


Eastaor, Lord Vise. 





NAVARINO GRANT. 

Minority of 14, Teller included, who, on the 22d of July, voted for Mr. Hughes's 
Motion, to postpone the consideration of the Report on the Grant of 60,0001, to the 
Officers and Seamen engaged in the Battle of Navarino, in order to enable the 
Government to consider a more equitable mode of distribution than the present one, 


which gives to Admiral Sir E. Codrington 80001, while the able seamen receive 
but 4/, 10s. 


Blake, M, J. 
Egerton, W.T 


Hughes, H. 
Lynch, A. H, 


Pease, J. 
Potter, R. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. 8. 


Sheil, R. L, 
Tooke, W. 
Thicknesse, R. 


Vigors, N, A, 
Ww R. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





SALE OF BEER ACT AMENDMENT BILE, . 
Majority of 105, Tellers included, who, on the 16th of Julv, voted that the House 
should go into Committee on the Sale of Beer Act Amendment Bill, 


Abercromby, J. 
Ashley, Lord 
Althorp, Lord 
Attwood, M. 
Bewes, T. 
Burton, H. 
Baines, T. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Byng, Captain 
Buller, E. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Barnard, E, G,. 
Buxton, F, 
Burrell, Sir C, 
Berkeley, C, 
Bolling, W. 
Baring, B. 
Brocklehurst, J, 
Brotherton, J. 
Briscoe, J. J. 
Baring, A. 
Crompton (Thirsk) 
Childers, J. W. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Clive, R, 


Denison, FE. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dare, H. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Egerton, W. T. 
Esteourt, T, G. B. 


astnér, Lord 


Ellis, W. 
Fenton, J. 
Forster, C. 
Fellowes, H. 
Glynne, Sir 8. 
Gladstone, W. 
Howard, P. 
Hall, B. 
Hodges, L. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hughes, H. 

Hay, Sir J. 
Halse, B, 
Harland, W. C, 
Hutt, W. 
Halcomb, J. 
Irton, 8. 


Cole, Lord Viscount Inglis, Sir R. 


Lemon, Sir C. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lowther, Colonel 
Lefroy, A. 
Lester, L. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryatt, J. 
Mean Lord R. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Phillipps, C, M. 
Plomptre, J. P. 
Phillips, M. 
Pinney, W. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Peter, W. 
Philips, Sir G. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, W. 
Pease, J. 

Ryle, J; 

Ridley, Sir M. 
Rice, T. S. 





heme s 
ipwith, Sir G, 
Shephard, T. 
Stanley, H, 
Strutt, E. 
Stewart, J... ¢) 


- Sanford, EAA. | 


Somerset, Lord G. 
Shawe, N. 
Townley, R. 
Todd, J. R. 
Throckmorton, R. 
Tower, C, T. 
Talbot, J. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thompson, Ald.’ 
Williams, R. 
vane Ww. 
igney, J, N. 
Winning n, T. 
Wood, G. W. 
Walker, R. 
Whitmore, T. 
Wall, B. 
Young; G. F, 


Minority of 35, Tellers included, who, on the 16th of July, voted against Sir Edward 
Knatchbull’s motion, that the House should go into Committee on the Sale of Beer 
Act Amendment Bill. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Blake, M. J. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Buller, C. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Divett, E. 

Fryer, R. 
Gisborne, T. 


Gully, J. 


Grattan, H. 


Handley, B. 
Hume, J. 


James, W. 


Lister, C. 
Lushington, Dr. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 


O’Conor, Don 
Poulter, J.-S. 
Parrott, J. 
Romilly, E. 
Russell, W. C. 
Ronayne, D. 
Roe, T. 

Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, J. 





Roche, W. 
Scholefield, J. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Torrens, Colonel , 
Vigors, N. A. 
Warburton, H. 
Walter, J. 

Wilks, J. 

Wason, R. 


GRAND WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. 


Majority of 85, Tellers included, who, on July 22, voted for receiving the Report. 


Adams, E, H. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bewes, T, 
Buller, C. 
Blamire, W. 
Baillie, J. FE. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Clive, Hon. R, 
Clive, E. B. 
Cavendish, G. 
Chapman, M. 
Christmas, W. 
Cléments, Lord 
Duncombe, T. 
Fielden, J. 
French, F. 
Grattan, H. 
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Grattan, J. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gaskell, D. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hyett, W. H. 
Hall, B. 
Hughes, W. H. 
Halse, J. 
Handley, W. F. 
Handley, H. 
Kerry, Earl of 
Labouchere, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Miles, W. 
Madocks, J. 
Macnamara, Captain 
Macnamara, Major 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M, 
O’Conor Don 


O'Grady, Colonel = 


O’ Dwyer, A.C. 
Oxmantown, Lord 
O’Reilly, W. 
Oswald, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Potter, R. 
Pease, J. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Peter, W. 
Powell, Colonel 
Pinney, W. 
Poulter, W. 
Ross, C. 
Romilly, E. 
Ronayne, D, 
Roe, J. 
Rippon, C. 
Russell, C, 
Ruthven, E. 
Sheil; R. L. 


Seymour, Lord «« 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 


Stawell, Colonel 
Scrope, P. 
ner. = E. 
eppard, T. 
Thorspaon,; Aldéritias 
Thicknesse, R. 
Talbot, J. 
Throckmorton, R. 
‘ooke, W. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vincent, Sir F. 
White, S. . 
Williams, W. A. ~ 
Wiliams, Colonel 
Westenra, H: BR.” 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Yelverton, Ww, Hi, e 


Somerset, Lord-G. , 
Vevyan, Sirip 4 
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SKETCH OF MR. CUTLAR FERGUSSON, M.P., THE 
NEW JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 


Tue subject of this sketch is now.in his sixty-fourth year. He was 
born somewhere about the year 1770, in the county of Kirkcudbright, 
and received his early education in his native land. We do not believe 
that he was originally intended for the bar, though it is certain the: 
tendency of his mind lay towards legal and political studies, for early 
in 1792 he published a pamphlet, entitled, “The P Reform of 
the Representation of the Counties of Scotland considered.” 

Shortly after this, Mr. Fergusson left Scotland for Paris. At this 
time the National Convention was sitting ; and France was the theatre 
of events alternately the glory and the shame of the human race. A 
people struggling against tyranny for liberty, is no doubt a sight 
worthy of the aa but surely the sanguinary atrocities of the monster 
Marat (who declared that 260,000 heads should fall in order to give 
peace to France), were deeds that called for the vengeance of Heaven 
and the reprobation of man. Asa Spectator and a student of national 
character, at this eventful period, Mr. Fergusson must have learned 
much ; and we have no doubt that what he saw and heard had con- 
siderable influence in the formation of his subsequent political opinions. 
Living amidst partial insurrections—occasional plunder*—the din of 
not very distant battles—the dread of arrests—the smithery of Con- 
stitution-making—extensive judicial murders, and more extensively 
illegal and brutal massacres—where is the man who could have escaped 
either the contagion or the delusion of such a scene? There were many’ 
young Englishmen then in France, who, separating the doctrines from 
the deeds of the French leaders, were smitten with the apparentl 
generous notions of liberty and equality, and among those who, wi 
many others, caught the epidemy of the time, were the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the late Earl of Thanet, and the subject of the present Sketch. 

We have heard it said, indeed, that Messieurs Huskisson and Fer- 
gusson were at this period of their lives intimate, partl perhaps from 
similarity of political opinions, but in a greater degree from their being 


* Early in 1792, the shops of Paris were plandered by the mob, under 
dis pratenns ofa of colonial commodities, ” : 
VOL. 1.—sEssion oF 18934, 4nx 
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employed together in a banking-house at Paris. Mr. Huskisson was, 
however, by the interest of his maternal uncle, Dr. Gerard, then 

hysician to the English Embassy, removed to a far different scene, 
Hie accompanied the Ambassador, Lord Leveson Gower, to England, 
in the capacity of Private Secretary, and his patron soon obtained for 
him a clerkship in the Treasury. Thence, by insensible gradations, 
and the favouring influence of Mr. Pitt and Henry Dundas, he. rose to 
still higher office, until, at length, he’ became, under Mr. Canning, 
Colonial Secretary, with a place in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Fergusson still remained in France; nor did he, we believe, 
return to England till the beginning of the year.1794. During his 
sojourn in Paris, He was a’witness of the events of the 10th and 11th 
of August—he beheld—and there are few Englishmen now living who 
can say as much—the massacre of the Swiss Guards and the flight of 
the King to the National Assembly. Nor did his experience end with 
these horrors. In a few months afterward, he heard the’ Decree’of the 
Convention abolishing Royalty, and that of the same sitting proclaim- 
ing the Republic; and early in the following year, on the memorable 
2ist of January, he saw the weak and amiable Monarch fall a victim, 
in-his thirty-eighth year, to the sanguinary genius of the Revolution. 

When the united English and Hanoverian armies. opened. the. 
campaign, Mr, Fergusson returned to England, and. entered himself. 
a student of Lincoln’s- Inn.. He: still, however, maintained rela- 
tions of friendship, social and political, with: many Englishmen 
whom he had known in France, and among. others,. with the 
late Lord Thanet, .who, after making the tour of Europe, and. marry- 
ing. a noble Hungarian lady, returned also at this. period to Eng- 
land. Earl Thanet, it is well known, was a devoted follower of the 
principles of. Mr. Fox. Indeed, he perhaps carried out those prin- 
ciples beyond the verge to which they would be strained by the elo- 
quent author of them. In 1796, he supported Lord Oxford’s motion. 
for negotiating with France, and in 1798, he divided witli the Duke of 
Bedford on a motion for censuring Ministers. The activity of the 
noble Peer was not confined to the Upper House. His Lordship be- 
came, we believe a member of the Corresponding Society, atid also a 
member of the Society of the Friends: of the People. Both of these 
were also joined by his friend,.Mr. Fergusson. At this period Jaeo-- 
binical principles. began to spread rapidly in — In Ireland 
they had long been ripe. The popular leaders in both countries com- 
municated their views and objects. The idem velle and the idém 
nolle produced acquaintance; and acquaintance soon. ripened into 
friendship. This,.we believe, was the history of the original connexion 
between Earl Thanet and. Mr. Fergusson on the one hand, and Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, O’Quigley, and the other Irish conspirators on the 
other. O’Connor’s views were at this time known to his more intimate 
associates in his own country, and the rest to Emmet, Tone; 
and M‘ Nevin ;, but that they were fully known to the English gentle- 
men, whose names we have mentioned, we are inclined to disbelieve.* 


sta nasilti 





* Atthe trial of O'Connor and O'Quigley at Maidstone,.Mr, Fox, Lord Erskine, 
General Fitzpatrick, Mri Michael Angelo Taylor; and Mr. Sheridan, swore: that 
O'Connor associated chiefly with the Opposition, and that they believed his princi 
to be those of the Revolution of 1688. The Earl of Bury. and Suffolk ia 
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Indeed it is-searcely more than: necessary to hint what these views: 
were, in order to repudiate-any: such — In a word, it'was to” 
dissolve the connexion between nd aud Ireland, and to render’ 
this latter country a’ province of France. In the prosecution of this 
design, Mr. O’Connor, together with a priest, of the name of Quigley, 

were arrested at Maidstone; in Kent. Quigley was convicted and exe- 

cuted ; and though ©’Gonnor escaped at that time for the want of 

ive evidence, yet, when: afterwards prosecuted for his share:in the 
ish Rebellion, he made an-ample confession of guilt to save his life. 

When Mr. O’Connor was arrested in England, metvof the highest rank 
came forward to speak to his character, Among others we believe’ 
Mr. Fox, Lord Suffolk, General Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Erskine, after- 
wards Lord Erskine—might be mentioned—but the sympathies and 
concern. expressed for Mr. O’Connor not exclusively confined to 

mere words. There were others of his friends who proceeded to overt 

acts,.and among these, were Lord. Thanet and Mr. Fergusson. It was 

supposed that these gentlemen aided the escape of Mr. O'Connor, and 

indeed they were both tried and found: guilty for the act, and sen- 

tenced to imprisonment; the noble Lord fora year in the Tower, and 

the learned. barrister for a like period in the King’s Bench. 

Mr. Fergusson published an aecount’ of this trial, but’ we have not 
been enabled to procute a'copy. It was thus headed: ‘ Proceedings 
against the Earl of Thanet, Robert Fergusson, Esq., and others, upon 
an information plea, ex officio, fora riot ; to which are added, observa- 
tions on his own case: Svo. 1799.”* 

When the term of his imprisonment expired, Mr. Fergusson found 
it would be worse than useless to ann ie coailll uw the Bar of 
England. The Government’and the press had succeeded in raising an 
outcry against French principles; wt men of property, whether landed 
or funded, took fright at the first Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 
— sealed to the House of Commons by Mr. Secretary Dundas. 

f the bulk of the evidence in Report No.1, excited alarm, that contained 
in the Appendix to No. 2, produced a feeling almost bordering 
on terror: Drawings of fourteen finished pikes found in the house 
of a merchant, named Robert Watt, were artfully displayed— 
the number of inches of cold steel, amounting to no less than twelve; 
were dexterously referred to by’ explanatory figures, and the screw 
to fix the dangerous handle'to this formidable weapon was described to 
be of six and a half inches long: The’ perils attendant on meddling: 
with cold iron, to which Hudibras:so lugubriously alludes, danced be- 





going to join his regiment in Ireland, he had become acquainted in a canal-boat with 
+ O'Connor, and that struck by the*benevolence of his views, the openness of his 
manners, and the extent of his i ion, he had offered him a seat in his chaise to: 
Cork, which Mr. O’Connor-accepted. That ds on his arrival in England, he 
had introduced Mr. O’Connor to his most intimate: and among others to Mr. 
Sergeant Adair, and that he would not have done’ so if his principles were otherwise 
than constitutional, We quote these: particulars from memory, but if our readers are 
curious on the subject, we-refer them'te Howitt’s State Trials, vol. 17. 

* The prisoners were indicted under an old statute of James for causing a riot, and 
striking an officer of justice, coram: Domino Rege, that is, by a fiction of law, before the 
King himeelf. The penalty for thie under the set, was, the cutting off the right-hand , 
oF: 


Crown, by Curwood. 
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fore the excited imaginations, of substantial farmers and thriving shop- 
keepers, and Gallic principles were una voce yoted worse than dia. 
bolical. Diplomatic relations with our vivacious neighbours had now 
altogether ceased. Though M. de Chauvelin had been introduced to 
His Majesty as ambassador from the | of the French, yet the excesses 
of the democratic party in France, and the dread of the Propaganda 
mduced Lord Grenville, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, to order 
Chauvelin away within a week. He was a young man of noble family, 
and supposed to be very warmly attached to liberty and equality; ‘but 
whether his countrymen mistrusted the inexperience of his youth, or 
doubted the firmness of his principles, he was ushered into the diplo. 
matic corps with a soit of unprecedented Mentor over him, in the per- 
son of M.de Talleyrand, ex-bishop of Autun. The embassy was com- 
posed of Chauvelin, and Gallois Garrat, as Attaché, together with 
Talleyrand, Duroverai, Ex-Attorney-General of Geneva, and Dumont, 
as unaccredited diplomatic agents. All these persons were compelled 
to quit England, with the exception of Talleyrand and Dumont. + The 
latter became tutor to the late Marquis of Lansdowne, and citizen 
Talleyrand was foreed to embark for America, where he afterwards 
kept a store in the Broadway. -It must be a pleasant retrospection to 
the French Ambassador, and the present Judge-Advocate, if they ever 
meet—as we happen to know they sometimes do—to think that the 
cne was many years ago under surveillance, as a suspected emigrant, 
living in a cit room, in a second story, in Woodstock-street, Oxford- 
street; and that the other was in His Majesty’s jail, for aiding the 
escape of a British subject, now a French general. Yet in forty years 
afterwards, the one, Talleyrand, represents his sovereign, in the land 
whence he was expelled; and the other, Mr. Fergusson, is Judge- 
Advocate-General, in a country in which he had very nearly forfeite 
his right-hand ! 
Time, the greatest innovator, has worked even greater political 
changes than these personal ones; but when in 1800, Mr. Fergusson 
was liberated, the tide of personal and political prerene ran too strong 
against him, and he therefore wisely determined on seeking his profes- 
sional fortune in another hemisphere. The world was all before him 
where to choose, and he accordingly embarked for India. In all cases 
€ven now, it is imperative, and we believe, then it was considered indis- 
pensable to have the leave of the Directors, to proceed to our Indian 
possessicus; but we have heard—we know not how truly—that Mr. 
Fergusson had not this permission, and that he was in a measure 
smuggled into Calcutta. At the period of Mr. Fergusson’s arrival 
there, the bar was at rather a low ebb, and though he had never eb- 
tained any business in England, still he was greatly superior, in point 
of general talent and information, and at least equal in legal acquire- 
ments, to any of his Indian competitors. It is therefore no matter of 
marvel that he rapidly rose into business. For a considerable period 
Mr. Fergusson was conspicuous throughout India, for the liberalityand 
freedom of his political opinions ; but on his appointment to the situation 
of Advocate-General, vacant by the retirement of Mr. Spankie—who 
had been obliged to come home for his health—Mr. Fergusson’s 
Opinions underwent a material change. Age, perhaps, had cooled. 
the fervour of his youth, while the acquisition of very considerable 
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wealth, amassed in the practice of ‘his profession, had opened his eyes 
moré cléarly to the yet distant vistas of fame and political ‘ power. 
But on this part of his public life we do not intend, for many reasons, 


to dilate. als 

Mr. Fergusson arrived in England in the spring of 1825 some 
three hundred thousand pounds richer than he had left her shores but 
four-and-twenty years before. The first object of the learned gentle- 
man was to be returned to the House of Commons, and he succeeded 
in his purpose at the general election of 1826, for the shire of Kirkud- 
bright, and he soon afterwards became also an East India Director. 
During the Sessions of 1826, 7, 8, 9, and 40, Mr, Fergusson voted 
(save and except on one question) with the Opposition. Jt is true he 
did not speak frequently, but being a young Member he may fairly 
have been supposed to hive been acquiring that knowledge of the 
character and temper of the House so all-essential to a Parliamentary 
speaker who desires to be effective. At the general elections of 1830, 
1831, and 1832, Mr. Fergusson was again returned to Parliament, 
and in the latter year he brought forward his motion on the subject of 
Poland. His speech on this occasion was characterized by eloquence, 
research, and manly feeling. The next display of Mr. Fergasson was 
in favour of the East India Company. Formerly holding office under 
the Company in India, and then, as at present, one of the Hon. Court 
of Directors, Mr. Fergusson’s opinions on the subject of their rule in 
the East may be easily accounted for. 

On the acceptance of the Governorship of Bombay by Mr. Robert 
Grant, Mr. Fergusson was appointed Judge-Advocate-General, and 
he has since for the fourth time been returned by his constituents, 

The personal appearance of Mr. Fergusson is rather winning. He 
has a portly figure, and pleasing features, the expression of which is, 
however, rather courteous and gentlemanly than masculine or decisive. 
His manners are polished and urbane, and set off by his silvered hair 
and.apparent love of ease, they might be pronounced rather elegant 
than otherwise. He has the appearance of a man who has read more 
than he has reflected, and read from luxury and bad health rather 
than from any deep instinct of the beauty or usefulness of literature, 
His understanding has some of the acuteness of the practising lawyer 
—but more of that shrewd and sensible vein which has been so lon 
quarried out of the Scotch mountains for a ready vent in the English 
market. It is not, however, the rough, unpolished block of granite 
which is here presented to us. It is a material cut and dressed, and 
chiselled, fit for the curb stone of a fashionable street or modish 
square. It is not the homely, practical, though stinted ware a 
Attorney-General, or the close, prudent, and sagacious staple of the 
Master of the Mint; but it is something sui generis, with a Scotch 
substratum, here a Fretich layer, there an Eastern one—somewhat 
gorgeous it is true, but nevertheless graceful if not appropriate, and, 
‘to crown all, a British superstructure, of masculine strength and suf- 
ficient béauty and compactness. ’ to 


As a ‘Parliamentary speaker Mr. Fergusson may be described ina 
few words: His efforts hitherto have been’ few far between, and 
generally ‘prepared. ” It is therefore ‘problematical whether he figs the 
tact and readiness necessary for an expert debater ; though, were we to 
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judge him by his reply to Lord Palmerston:on the Polish question, we 
‘aaa sa that he oa not only ready but .adroit:and powerful in no 
common degree. Whether Mr. Fergusson has the extensive know- 
ledge, and that acquaintance with English habits and customs, which 
are also main and almost essential qualifications in an eminent Par- 
liamentary speaker, we think open to more doubt; for though his 
cardinal perfection is, clear, flowing, and nervous composition of 
sentences, yet his most eminent defect is the want of continuity, and 
steady application. His office, however, is not one of considerable 
labour, nor will any exposition of its incidents and duties call him 
frequently into debate; but if he speak henceforth with as much 
spirit and nerve as he has hitherto spoken—and apply himself to the 
fathoming of general questions of business with the same earnestness 
and zeal that he has applied to some particular topics—it is certain 
that with his natural external advantages—his more than average 
parts and ready elocution, he may cause the feeble glow of Lord 
Althorp and Mr. Rice to “ pale its ineffectual ray” before the more 
burning and shining light of the Hon. Member for Kirekudbright, now 
His Majesty's Judge-Advocate-General. 
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Analysis of the criminal returns* (England and Wales), showing the effects of 
mitigating the punishment of death, in certain cases, as it regards—first, the 
number of commitments—and, secondly, the proportion of convictions. 





Crimes, capital) Crimes not 
Crimes still punishment — 
1, COMMITMENTS. Capital, mitigated in aqj*Pites i Sither 








ist period, 3 years, ending 
December, 1829 


. 


1861 : 
110 being executed : 4735 46,567 
2 























2d period, 3 years, ending 695 £ 
a ecember, 1833 . . |126 being incmeesadll 4852 53,022 
norease of commitments : 
in the 2dperiod . 44 per cent. jonly? percent.) 13 percent. 















Now if we recollect that, for offences which have lately ceased to be capital, 
there no longer exists the same reluctance to prosecute as formerly, it must be 
admitted that the-slight increase of 2 per cent. in the commitments is a virtual 
diminution ; and this is the more worthy of notice, because in the other two 
classes the commitments have increased in a much greater ratio; the capital 
commitments in the same period have undergone. an increase of 44 per cent. !! 
and this too, notwithstanding undiminished rigour in the execution of the law, 
for the number who suffered death increased from 110 in the first oF ene 126 

with death. 





in the second period for those offences which are still punished 














Crimes still _ punishment poet oe 
2, CONVICTIONS. capital. ae 2d! either period. 
In the 2d period, 3 years, é tie 
ending December, 1833 atid ae mer 
——- llega 47 per cent. 72 per cent, | 72 per cent. | 














* Vide Parliamentary Return, No. 141, 











ON THE NECESSARILY INDISCRIMINATE CHA- 
RACTER OF AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 





In the former articles which we have published in this Revrew on 
the evils:‘to the State, and to Religion, of an Established Charch, and 
on the causes of the worldly :spigit by which such Establishments must 
in their very nature be actuated, we have expressed our entire appro- 
bation of the sentiments of the various authors quoted in corroboration 
of our views. We continue here, therefore, in order:to complete the 
subject within the present Series, the concluding consideration of this 
subject, drawn from the same source. 


It is manifest that where there are very powerful motives of interest 
to assume the ministerial office, and where there are great facilities for 
the admission of unfit men—unfit men willoften be admitted. Human 
nature is very stationary; and kindred results arose very many cen- 
turies ago. ‘The attainments of the clergy in the first ages of the 
Anglo-Saxon church were very considerable. But a _ and total 
degeneracy took place during the latter years of the Heptarchy, and 
for two generations after the union of its kingdoms.” And why? 
Because “mere worldly views operated upon a great proportion of 
them; no other way of life offered so fair a prospect of. power'to the 
ambitious, of security to the prudent, of tranquillity and ease to the 
easy-minded.”* Such views still operate, and they still produce 
kindred effects. 

It is manifest, that if men undertake the office of Christian teachers 
not from earnestness in the cause but from the desire of profit or 
power, or ease, the office will frequently be ill-discharged. Persons 
who possess’ little of the Christian minister but the name, will under- 
take to guide the flock ; and hence it is inevitable that the ministry, 
as a body, will become reduced in the scale of religious excellence. 
So habitual is the system of undertaking the office for the sake of its 
emoluments, that men have n to avow the motive and to defend it. 
“It is no reproach to the church to say that it is supplied with 
ministers by the emoluments it affords.”+ ‘Would it not have heena 
reproach to the first Christian churches, or could it have been said-of 
them at all? Does he who enters the church for the sake of its 
advantages enter it ‘ofa ready mind?” But the more lucrative offices 
of the church are talked of with much familiarity as “‘ prizes,” much in 
the same manner as we talk of prizes in a lottery. ** The:same fund 
produces more effect—when distributed into prizes of different value 
than when divided into equal shares.”{ This *‘ effect” is described:as 





* Southey: Book of the Church, ¢. 6. + Knox's Essays, No, 48, 
$ Mor. and Pol. Phil, b, 6, c. 10. 
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being ‘both an allurement 10 men of talents to enter.into the church, 
and as a stimulus to the industry of those who are already in it.” « But 
every man, knows: that. talents,and. industry are not the only nor-the 
chief things which obtain for a the prizes of the church... There 
is more of accuracy in the a elahanaan of another moralist. ‘The 
medical profession does, not,possess so many splendid prizes as the 

_ church and the bar, and.on that account, perhaps, is rarely if ever 
pursued by young men of noble families.”* . Here is the point: it is 
rather-to noble families than to talent and industry, that the prizes are 
awarded. ‘* There are indeed rich preferments, but these, it: is 
observed, do not usually fall to merit as the reward of it, but: are 
lavished where interest and family connexion put in their irresistible 
claim.”+ That plain-speaking man,{ Bishop Warburton, writes to his 
friend Hurd, ‘‘Reckon upon it, that Durham goes to some noble 
ecclesiastic. "Tis a morsel only for them.”{ It is manifest that when 
this language can be appropriate, the office of the ministry must’ be 
dishonoured and abused. oF ti the priesthood it is acknow- 
ledged that ‘‘ the characters of men are formed much more by the 
temptations than the duties of their profession.”§ Since then, the 
temptations are worldly, what is to be expected but that the character 
Should be worldly too? Nor would any thing be gained by the dex- 
terous distinction that we have somewhere met with, that although. the 
motive for ‘‘ taking the oversight of the flock” be indeed ‘ lucre,” yet 
it does not come under the apostolical definition of * filthy.” 

Of the eventual consequences of thus introducing unqualified and 
eamege irreligious nobles into the government of the church, Bishop 

arburton speaks in strong language. ‘‘ Our grandees have at last 
found their way back into the church. I only wonder they have been 
so long about it. But be assured, that nothing but a new religious 
revolution, to sweep away the fragments that Harry the Eighth left, 
after banqueting his courtiers, will drive them out again.”|| When 
that revolution shall come which will sweep away these prizes, it will 
prove not only to these but to other things to be a besom of de- 
struction. 

If the fountain be bitter, the current cannot be sweet. The prin- 
ciples which too commonly operate upon the dignitaries of the church, 
descend in some degree to the inferior ranks. We say in some degree ; 
for we do not believe that the degree is the same or so great. Nor is it 
to be expected. The temptation which forms the character is dimi- 
nished in its power, and the character therefore may rise. 

We believe that (reverently be it spoken) through the goodness of 
God, there has been produced since the age of Hartley, a considerable 
improvement in the general character (at least of the inferior orders) 
of the English clergy. In observing the character which he exhibited, 
let it be remembered that that character was the legitimate offspring of 
the state religion. The subsequent amendment is the offspring of 
another and a very. different and a purer parentage. |“ The superior 
clergy are in general ambitious ond, eager in the pursuit of riches ; 
flatterers of the great, ‘and subservient to party interest; negligent of 





* Gisborne’s Duties of Men. + Knox's zosere No. 53. 


+ Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, No. 47. Mor, and Pol. Phil. . 266. 
|| Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, No. 47. 4 e 
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their own immediate charges, and also of the inferior clergy and ‘their 
immediate charges. The inferior clergy imitate their iors, and in 
general take little more care of their parishes: than’ - what? is 
necessary to avoid the censures of the law: We say this is the general 
case ; that is, far the greater of the clergy of all ranks im this 
kingdom are of this kind.”* miserable effects upon the-eha- 
racter of the clergy are the effects of a Religious Establishment. 
If any man is unwilling to admit the truth, let him adduce the instance 
of an wnestablished church, in the past: eighteen hundred’ years, in 
which such a state of things has existed. Of the times of Gregory 
Nazianzen, Bishop Burnet says, ‘‘ The best men of that age, instead 
of pressing into orders or aspiring to them, fled from them, excused 
themselves, and judging themselves unworthy of so holy a character 
and so high a trust, were not without difficulty prevailed upon to sub- 
mit to that which, in degenerate ages, men run to as a subsistence or 
the means of procuring it.”’+ 

It might almost be imagined that the right of private patronage was 
allowed for the express purpose of deteriorating the character of the 
ministers of religion—-because it can hardly be supposed that any 
church would allow such a system without a perfect consciousness of 
its effects. To allow any man or woman, aes bad, who has money 
to spend, to purchase the power of assigning a Christian minister to a 
Christian flock, is one.of those desperate follies and enormities which 
should never be spoken of but in the language of detestation and 
horror.t A man buys an advowson as he buys an estate, and for the 
same motives. He cares perhaps nothing for the religious conse- 
quences of his purchase, or for the religious assiduity of the person to 
whom he presents it. Nay, the case is worse than that of buying as 
you buy an estate; for land will not repay the occupier unless he 
cultivates it—but the living is just as profitable whether he exerts 
himself zealously or not. He who is unfit for the estate by want of 
industry or of talent, is nevertheless fit for the living! ) are 
dreadful and detestable abuses. Christianity is not to be brought 
into juxta-position with such things. It were almost a shame to allow 
a comparison. ‘‘ Who is not aware that in consequence of the preva- 
lence of such a system, the. holy things of God are often miserably 
profaned?”§  “ It is our firm persuasion, that the present system of 
bestowing church patronage is hastening the decay of morals, the 
progress of insubordination, and the downfal of the establishment 
itself.” Morality and subordination have happily other supports: the 
fate of the establishment is sealed. We say sealed. It cannot per- 
petually stand without thorough reformation; and it cannot. be 
reformed while it remains an establishment. 






mae 





* Hartley: Observations on Man. ! 

+ Disc. of the Pastoral Care, 12th ed. p.77. * Under Lanfranc's primacy no pro- 
motion in the church was to be obtained by purchase, neither was any person 
raised to the episcopal rank.”* =~. (ain 


aif, UPon atch: perons «reste the aml responsibil (I might almost calli the 
ivine prerogative) of assigning a flock to the shepherd, and of selecti shepherd 
for the flock.” Gurney’s Pecullarities, 3d ed. p. 164. _ A 

§ Christian Observer, v.20, p. 11, aa 


* Southey : Book of the Church, ebap, 7. 
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Another mode in which the-state religion of England:is:injurious:to 
the character of its ministers, »is by its allowance and. practical. enceu- 
ragement of non-residence and ‘pluralities. These .are :the natural 
effects of the principles of the system. It is very possible that there 
should be a state religion without them, but af the alliance with the 
state is close—if a principal motive in the dispensation of -benefices.is 
the promotion of political purposes—if the prizes of the church ate 
given where interest and family connexions put in their claim—it 
becomes extremely natural that several preferments.should be bestowed 
upon one person. And when once this is countenanced ordone by 
the state itself, inferior patrons will as naturally follow the example. 
The prelate who receives from the state three or four preferments, 
naturally gives to his son or his nephew three or four if he can. 

Pluralities and non-residence, whatever may be said in their favour 
by politicians or divines, will always shock the common sense and the 
virtue of mankind. Unhappily, they are evils whieh seem to have in- 
creased. ‘* Theodore, the seventh archbishop of Canterbury, restricted 
the bishops and secular clergy to their own dioceses ;” and no longer 
ago than the reign of James I., ‘“\when pluralities were allowed, which 
was to be as seldom as possible, the livings were to be near each other.”* 
But now we hear of one dignitary who possesses ten different prefer- 
ments, and of another who, with an annual ecclesiastical revenue of 
fifteen thousand pounds, did mot see his diocese for many years to- 
gether.t And as to that proximity of livings which was directed in 
James’s time, they are now held in plurality not only at a distance 
from each other, but so as that the duties cannot be performed. by one 
person. 

Of the moral character of this deplorable custom, it is not necessary 
that we should speak. “ I do not enter,” says an eminent prelate, 
‘« into the scandalous practices of non-residence and pluralities. This 
is so shameful a profanation of holy things that it ought to be treated 
with detestation and horror.”{ Another friend of the church says, 
‘* He who grasps at the revenue of a benefice, and studies to evade 
the personal discharge of the various functions which that revenue is 
intended to reward, and the performance of those momentous duties to 
God and man, which, by accepting the living, he has undertaken, evinces 
either a most reprehensible neglect of proper consideration, or a callous 
depravity of heart.”§ It may be believed that all are not thus de- 
praved who accept pluralities without residence. Custom, although it 
does not alter the nature of actions, affects the character of the agent ; 
and although we hold no man innocent in the sight of God who sup- 
ports, in his example, this vicious practice, yet some may do it now 
with a less measure of guilt than that which would have attached to 


men whe first, for the sake .of money, introduced the scandal into. the 
church, 


.The public has now the: means of knowing, by the returns to Parlia- 
ment, the extent in which these scandalous customs.exist-—an extent 
which, when it was first communicated to the Earl of -Harrowby, 
“ struck me,” says he, “ with surprise, 1 could almost-say with horror,” 


* Southey : Book of the Church, c. 6. 
+ For these examples, see Simpson’s Plea. We say nothing of present e: les. 
¢ Burnet: Hist, Own Times, v. 2, p. 646, *§ Gisborne; Duties of Men, 
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Alas! when temporal peers are ‘horrer-struck by-the scandals that are 


By one of these returns it appears that the whole number of * is 
ten thousand two hundred and sixty-one. Of the of these 
livings, more‘than one-half were non-resident. — number of resi- 
dents was only four thousand four hundred and ‘twenty-one. ‘But the 
reader will perhaps say, What matters the residence of him who te- 
ceives the money, so that a curate resides? Unfortunately, the pro- 
portion of absentee curates is still greater than that of incumbents. 
Out of three thousand six hundred and ninety-four who are employed, 
only one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven live in the parishes 
they serve; so that two thousand one hundred and seven parishes are 
left without even the residence of a curate. Besides this, there are 
nine hundred and seventy incumbents who neither live in their pa- 
rishes themsélves nor employ any curate at all! What isthe 2 
That above one-half of those who receive the stipends of the church, 
live away from their flocks; and that there are in this country three 
thousand and seventy-seven flocks amongst whom xo shepherd is tovbe 
found !—When it is considered that all this is a gratuitous addition:to 
the necessary evils of state religions, that there may be established 
churches without it, it speaks aloud of those mischiefs of our establish- 
ment which are peculiarly its own. 

One other consideration upon this subject remains. An internal 
discipline in a church, both over its ministers and its members, appears 
essential to the proper exercise of Christian duty. From what cause 
does it happen that there is little exercise of discipline, or none, in the 
church of England? The reader will perhaps answer the question to 
himself: “‘The-exercise of efficient discipline in the church is émpos- 
sible ;’ and he would answer truly. It is impossible. Who shall exer- 
cise it? The First Lord of the Treasury? He will not, and he cannot. 
The Bench of Bishops? Alas! there is the origin of a great portion 
of the delinquency. If they were to establish a discipline, the first 
persons upon whom they must exercise it would be themselves. Who 
ever heard of persons, so situated, instituting or re-establishing a disci- 
pline in the church? Who then shall exercise it? The subordinate 
clergy? If they have the will, they have not the power; and if they 
had the power, who can hope that they would use it? Who can hope 
that whilst above half of these clergy are non-residents they will erect 
a discipline by which residence shall be enforced ?—-we say, discipline, 
efficient discipline is i sible ; and we submit it to the reader.whether 
any Establishment in which Christian Discipline is impossible, .is not 
essentially bad. 

From the contemplation of these effects of the English establishment 
upon its formularies, its ministers,and its discipline, we must turn to 
its effects generally upon the religious welfare of the people. This 
welfare is so involved with the general character of the establishment 
and its ministers, that to exhibit an evil in one is to illustrate an injury 
to the other. If the operation of the state #eligion prevents ministers 
from inculcating some portions of divine tfuth, its operation must 





' * The diocese. of:St. David's is not included, and the return includes some dignities, 
sinecures, and dilapidated churches, It ¢ites that of 1810, We donot know but that 
the details are substantially the same.at the present time, 
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imdeed be ‘bad. And how stands the fact? “Aspiting clergymet 
wishing to avoid every doctrine which would retard their advancement, 
were very little inclined to preach the reality or necessity of divine 
influence.”* The evil which this indicates is twofold: first, the vicious 
state of the heads of the church; for why else should ** advancement” 
be refused to those who prepet the doctrine of the gospel ; ‘and next, 
the injury to religion ; for réljgion must needs be injured if ‘a’portio 
of its truths are concealed. Another quotation gives a similaraccount: 
“Regular divines of‘great virtue, learning, and apparent piety, feared 
to preach the Holy Ghost and his operations, the main doctrines of the 
gospel, lest they should countenance the Puritan, the Quaker, or the 
Methodist, and lose the esteem of their own order or’ of the ‘higher 
powers.”+ Did Paul or Barnabas ever “fear to preach the main 
doctrines of the gospel” from considerations like these, or’ from’ any 
considerations whatever? Did our Lord approve or tolerate such fear 
when he threatened with punishment any man who should take ‘away 
from the words of his book? But why again should the clerical order 
or the higher powers disesteem the man who preached the main doc- 
trines of the gospel, unless it were from motives of interest founded in 
the establishment ? é; 

- And thus it is, that they who are assumed to be the religious leaders 
of the people, who ought, so far as is in their power, to guide the 
people into all truth, conceal a portion of that truth from motives of 
interest! If this concealment is practised by men of great virtue, 
learning, and apparent piety, what are we to expect in the indifferent 
or the bad? We are to expect that not one but many doctrines of the 
gospel will be concealed. We are to expect that discourses not very 
different from those which Socrates might have delivered will be dis- 
pensed, instead of the whole counsel of God. What has-been the 
fact? Of * moral preaching,” Bishop Lavington says, ‘© We have long 
been attempting the reformation of the nation by discourses of this 
kind... With what success? None at all. On the contrary, we have 
dexterously preached the people into downright infidelity.” Will any 
man affirm that this has not been the consequence of the state religion? 
Will any man, knowing this, affirm that a state religion is right or 
useful to Christianity ? 

But as to the tendency of the system to diffuse infidelity, we are not 

possessed of the testimony of Bishop Lavington alone. “ It is evident 
that the worldly-mindedness and neglect of duty in the clergy, is°a 
great scandal to religion, and cause of infidelity.”t + gee “ Who is 
to blame for the spread of infidelity? The bishops and clergy of the 
land more than any other people in it. We, as a body of men, are 
almost solely and exclusively culpable.”§ Ostervald in his“ Treatise 
concerning the Causes of the present Corruption of Christians,” makes 
the same remark of the clergy of other churches: ‘ The cause of the 
corruption of Christians is chiefly to be found in the clergy.” Now, 
supposing this to be theManguage of exaggeration—supposing that 
they corrupt Christians‘@ply as much ‘as: men’ who make nd’ pecatiat 








® Messe ar be Chis Pa at afiiiee, pe a, 
+ Vicessimus ‘Knox: ‘Christian Philosophy, third edition, p, 23. 

¢ Hartley: Observations on Mai,’ eS JS. RR si 
§ Simpson’s Plea, third edition; p. 76.00 °° "9" Ceres 
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pretensions to religion—how can: such a fact be accounted. for, but 
by the uaaceamutalls there is, something corrupting in. the clerical 
system role Biekes dee enna aly tee Fi yqeey 
The refusal to —_ the cr ae organ oe the church 
is another powerful cause of injury to religion. one particular 
raicla the habdonaiian creed, Z friend of the church, and one who 
mixed with the world, says, ‘1 ge believe that creed has made 
more Deists than all the writings of all the oppugners of Christianity 
since it was first unfortunately adopted in our lien 3’* “Would this 
Deist-making document have been retained till now if the church were 
not allied to the state? Bishop Watson uses age so unsparing, 
that, just and. true as it is, we know not whether we would cite it from 
any other pen than a bishop’s: ‘A motley monster of bi and 
superstition, a scarecrow of shreds and patches, dressed up of 
philosophers and popes, to amuse the speculative and to affright the 
ignorant:"-—do we quote this because it is the unsparing language of 
truth? No, but because of that which succeeds it: ‘* Now,” says the 
bishop, ‘a butt of scorn, against which every unfledged witling of the 
age essays his wanton efforts, and, before he has learned his catechism, 
is fixed an infidel for life! This we are persuaded is too — 
case, for we have had too frequent opportunities to observe it.”+- If by 
the church as it subsists, many are fixed infidels for life, how diffusively 
must be spread that minor but yet practical disrespect for religion, 
which, though it amounts not to infidelity, makes religion an unopera- 
tive thing—unoperative upon the conduct and the heart—unoperative 
in animating the love and hope of the Christian—unoperative in sup- 
porting under affliction, and in smoothing and brightening the pathway 
to the grave! 

To these minor consequences also we have unambiguous testimony. 
—‘* Where there is not this open and shameless disavowal of religion; 
few traces of itare to be found. Improving inevery other branch of know- 
ledge, we have become less and less acquainted with Christianity.”¢—= 
Two-thirds of the lower order of people in London,” says Sir 
Thomas Bernard, “ live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines and duties 
of Ghristianity, and are as errant and unconverted ‘pagans, as if they 
had existed in the wildest parts of Africa.”—*‘* The case,” continues 
the Quarterly Review, “ is the same in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
Sheffield, and in all our large towns; the greatest part of the manu- 
facturing populace, of the miners, and colliers are in the same con- 
dition ; and if they are not universally so, it is more owing to the zeal 
of the Methodists than to any other cause.”§ How is it:accounted for 
that in a country in which a teacher is appointed to diffuse Christianity 
in every parish, a considerable part of the population are confessed: to 
be absolute. pagans? How, especially, is it accounted for that the few. 
who are reclaimed from paganism, are reclaimed not by the established 
church but by an unestablished church? It is not difficult toaccount forall 
this, if the condition of the Established Church is such as to.make 
what follows the flippant language of a clergyman who afterwards was 





* Observations on the Li , by an Under Secretary of State. 
jise Watson, Bishop of Landaff, v. 2, p. 49. 

t Wilberforce : Practical View, 6th edit. p, 389.. 

§ Quarterly Review, April, 1816, p. 233. 
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a bishop: “* The person I engaged’ in: the:summer,” asa curate; ‘iy 
run a as you will think natural enough; when I tell: yow he was: 
let out of jail to be promoted to this service.”* OrRse 
The ill effect of non-residence: upon: the general interests: of' religi 
is necessarily great. A conscientious clergyman findsthat the: 
of his pulpit are not the half of his business: he finds that he can 
often do more in promoting the religious welfare of his parishioners; out 
of his pulpit than im it. It is‘out:of his pulpit that he evinees: and ex- 
ercises the most unequivoeal affection’ for his charge’; that he en- 
courages or warns as individuals have need ; that he animates e 
presence of his constant example; that he consoles:them in 
troubles: that he adjusts their disagreements; that’ he assists them by’ 
his advice. It is by living amongst them, and by that alone; that 
can be “ instant in season and out of season,” or that he can: fulfil 
duties which his station involves. How prodigious’then must be’ 
sum of mischief which the non residence of three thousand-¢ 
inflicts wpon religion! How yet more prodigious: must’ be the sum ‘of 
mischief which results from that. negligence of duty of whieh’ 
non-residence is but one effect! Yet all this is occasioned: by’ our 
religions. establishment. ‘‘The total. absence of non-residents’ and 
plaralities in the Church of Seotland, and the annual examination of 
all the inhabitants to the parish by its minister, are circumstances 
highly advantageous to religion.” + i 
The minister in the English church 1s under peculiar disadvantages 
in enforcing the traths or the daties of religion’ upon irreligious or 
seeptical men.. Many of the topics which such men urge are directed 
not against Christianity but against that exhibition of Christianity 
which is afforded by thechurch. It has been seen that ¢hisis the cause 
of infidelity. How'then shall the established clerg efficiently de- 
fend our religion. He may indeed couline: tinal wie vindication’ 
of Christianity without reference to a church: but then he:does not de- 
fend'that exhibition of Christianity which his own church affords. The 
sceptic presses him with those things which itis confessed are : 
He must either defend them or give them up as indefensible. If 
defends them, he confirms the sceptic in his unbelief ;. if he gives them: 
up, he declares not only that the church is in the wrong, but that him- 
selfis in the wrong too: and in either case, his'fitness for an advocate’ 
of our religion is impaired. 
Hitherto, we have enforced the observations of this section by: the 
authority of others. Now we have to appeal for confirmationto the ex- 
perience of the reader himself. That peculiar mode*of injury to the 
cause of virtue of which we speak, has received its most extensive illus- 
trations during the present century; and. it has hitherto Listge ier 
the subject rather of private remark than of public disquisition. We refer 
to a sort of instinetive recoil from new'measures that ‘are designed to 
promote the intellectual, the moral, or'the religious improvement of the’ 
public. We appeal to the experience of" those philanthropic men who 
spend their time either’in’ their own neighbourhoods; or in “ going. 
about. doing good,” whether they do not meet-with a greater degreeo 
this recoil from works of philanthropy, ‘amongst. the teachers ard 
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members of the state religion: than amongst: other nren;—and whether. 





* Letters between Bishop Wérburton and Bishop" Hurd, 
t Gisborne: Duties of Ben. 2s 
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this recoib is not the: amongst that: who are reputed: to 
be the most zealous re dened moo ee 
perience’ wlll vegeed se cia alone Bieo-enl to Slavery,—with respect 
to the education of the people—with. respect: to pee or literary 
institutions for the labouring-ranks— with respect Te Bint 
to. pagan countries—with respect to the "Biole soca 2 i 
familiar to you to be in Ippon: Mamaia 
ance of. these members-of the establishment, Mt nis you. — no. ie 
and no doubt-of the assistance of: other Christians? Do you. not-call- 

upon others and invite their eo-operation with.confidence? Do. you: 
not call.upon:these with distrust,, and is.not. that. distrust the result.of 
your previous experience ? 

— for example, that very: simple institution the Bible Society,— 

Acdeteninas sa 8 is to distribute the authorized records: 
of the ‘dispensations: of It is an institution upon whieh: it: 
be:almost said that but one opinion is entertained,—that: of Ra-geecy 
utility; but: one desire is felt,—that of co-operation, except by the 
members of established churches: From this institution. the. most: 
zealous advocates of the English church stand aloof. Whilst»Christians 
of other names: are friendly almost’ to a man, the proportion is» very 
large of those churchmen. who. show’ no friendliness: It were: to: no 
purpose to say that they have: claims: —' upon themselves; for 
so have other Christians,—clanns which y are complied witheto. 
agreater extent. Besides; it is obvious: that: these claims: are: not the. 
grounds of the conduct that we deplore. If they: were, we should still 
possess the cordial approbation .of these: persons,—their: personal, if 
not their pecuniary support. From such persons silence and absence 
ate. positive discouragement. How then are we to account’ for the 
phenomenon? By. the operation of a state religion.. For when our 
philanthropist. applies to the members of another church, their only 
question perhaps is; Will the: projected. institution be useful.to man- 
kind? But when he applies to such a member of the state religion, 
he: considers,—How will it affect the establishment? Will it increase 
the influence of dissenters? May it not endanger the immunities. of 
the church? _Is it countenanced by our superiors? Is it to 
the administration? And when all these considerations have been 
pursued, he very commonly finds. something that persuades. him. that it 
is most “‘ prudent” not.to encourage the proposition: It should be re- 
marked too, as an additional indication of the cause of this recoil from 
works of goodness, that. where the genius of the state religion is most 
influential, there is. commonly the greatest. backwardness in. works. of 
mental and religious philant ; apa The places of peculiar. frigidity 
pis a in which there are’ number of the dignitaries 
the c 
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These are fruits. which are not borne b od and, healthy trees. How 
ca the: eS SOS are. the: fruits ?... Are. these fruits 
result of episcopacy? _ No, but.of eT can 
Were tis tolow dhesrivedy-(end- abe parties- are- 
whom God" hath: joined), not only would: humren 
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ward with an accelerated , but episcopalianism itself would in 
some degree arise and shake herself as from the dust of the earth, 
She would find that her political alliance has bound around her glitter- 
ing but yet enslaving chains,—chains which hugged and cherished as 
they are, have ever fixed her, and ever will fix her, to the earth, and 
make her earthly. 

The mode in which the legal provision for the ministry is made in 
this country, contains, like many other parts of the institution, evils 
superadded to those which are necessarily incidental to a state religion. 
If there be any one thing which, more than another, ought to prevail 
between a Christian minister and those whom he teaches, it is harmony 
and kindliness of feeling: and this kindliness and harmony is peculiar- 
ly diminished by the system of tithes. There is no circumstance 
which so often * disturbs the harmony that should ever subsist between 
a clergyman and his parishioners as contentions pempecting tithes.”* 
Vicessimus Knox goes further: ‘* One great cause of the clergy's losing 
their influence is, that the laity in this age of scepticism grudge them 
their tithes. The decay of religion and the contempt of the clergy 
arise in a great measure from this source.”+ What advantages can 
compensate for the contempt of Christian ministers and the decay of 
religion? Or who does not perceive that a legal provision might be 
made which would be productive, so far as the new system of itself 
was concerned, of fewer evils? Of the political ill consequences of 
the Tithe system we say nothing here. If they were much less than 
they are, or if they did not exist at all, there is sufficient evidence 
against the system in its moral effects. : 

It is well known, and the fact is very creditable, that the clergy 
exact tithes with much less rigour and consequently occasion far fewer 
heart-burnings than lay claimants. The want of eordiality often re- 
sults too from the cupidity of the payers, who invent vexatious excuses 
to avoid payment of the whole claim, and are on the alert to take dis- 
reputable advantages. 

But to the conclusions of the Christian moralist it matters little by 
what agency a bad system operates. The principal point of his atten- 
tion is the system itself. If it be bad, it will be sure to find agents by 
whom its pernicious principles will be elected and brought into practi- 
cal operation. It is therefore no extenuation of the system, that the 
clergy frequently do not disagree with their parishioners: whilst it is 
a part of the system that tithes are sold, and sold to him, of whatever 
character, who will give most for them—he will endeavour to make the 
most of them again. So that the evils which result from the Tithe 
system, although they are not chargeable upon religious establish- 
ments, are chargeable upon our own, and are an evidence against it. 
The animosities which Tithe farmers occasion are attributable to the 
Tithe system. Ordinary men do not make nice discriminations. He 
who is angry with the Tithe farmer is angry with the rector who puts 
the power of vexation into his hands, and he who is out of temper with 
the teacher of religion loses some of his complacency in religion itself. 
You cannot then prevent the loss of harmony between the shepherd 
and his flock, the loss of his influence over their affections, the con- 
tempt of the clergy, and the decay of religion, from tithes. You must 
amend the civil institution or you cannot prevent the religious mischief. 


* Gisborne: Duties of Men, + Essaye, No, 10, 




















PASSING OF THE BILL FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
DISSENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. — 





; 


Tne third reading of this bill excited a warm debate, which was 
protracted till past oneo’clock in the morning; but it is a great triumph 
of the principle of religious liberty, and therefore we rejoice at its’ being 
carried, t we do not estimate very ex are y value of the privi- 


lege obtained. It was, however, unjustly withheld from @ Glass agai 
whom no other objection was ever made than that of their ous 
views; and as we consider every disability imposed on that ground to” 
be persecution, 80 we rejoice at its overthrow, the privi 
obtained be great or little. The following is a report of the debate which: 
took place on Monday evening, the 28th instant: cocaine 

Mr. Hume moved that the bill be read a third time. sei 

Mr. Giapstone protested against the principle of the bill, althoug 
he thought that in its A are g shape it would be hae inoperative. If 
the Legislature should send the Dissenters to the Universities with a 
legalized right, it must either destroy the system of the Universities to 
please the Dissenters, or insult and degrade the Dissenters to main- 
tain the system. To show the strong feeling which prevailed against 
the bill in the University of Oxford, the honourable member read a 
declaration, signed by 100 tutors and other individuals connected with 
the education of scholars at Oxford, to-the effect that they would not 
take part in any system of instruction which was not founded on the 
ee revealed by gospel, and maintained by the church of England 
in the purest times. From this declaration there were only two dis- 
sentients, and amongst those who signed it were many of the adhe- 
rents of Ministers. The construction which he put upon that declara- 
tion was, that the tutors at Oxford would suspend their functions if 
the. bill should pass. (‘* Hear,” and “oh!”) That was certainl 
matter of opinion; but he would wish honourable gentlemen, inst 
of sneering, to put any rational interpretation upon that document 
which did not coincide with that which he gave to it. It was said of the 
ancient Romans that “ they made a desert and called it peace ;” so the 
hon. member with his bill, which was aimed against the consciences of 
those most materially affected by the question, whom it would drive 
from the discharge of their functions, would inaugurate his reign of 
religious peace by an act of tyranny. (Cheers.) 

Mr. V. Siri supported the bill. It would tend greatly to take 
away existing reproach from the established church, and would be a 
just compliment to Dissenters, who, by exclusion from the Universi- 
ties, were most unjustly prevented from exercising their vigorous intel- 
lects in the promotion of science and literature. nee 

Mr. Batnes said, that he should claim the attention of the house to 
a few observations, and he was the more disposed to do this, as he had 
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not declared his sentiments on the bill in any of its former stages. The 
honourable gentleman (the member for Newark) had said that this bill, 
in its present form, would not benefit the Dissenters. It would, how- 
ever, do one thing—it would remove the religious test at the Universi- 
ties ; and if that was effected, a step in advance would be made towards 
their admission to those national seats of learning. The object of this 
bill was to allow persons of all religious denominations, who had. the 
means within their power, to enjoy the benefit of.an University educa- 
tion. This he thought must be admitted to be a just claim, whether 
considered as to the original foundation of the Universities, or as to 
the present state of society. The original statutes admitted all, and 
excladed none ; and it appeared by the earliest. records of Oxford, that 
as early as the year 1231, Henry IH, issued an ordinance admitting | 
to that University the masters and scholars of the University of Paris, 
who had been driven from that University by perseeution. . The statutes 
of those early times showed that there were then no tests, nor did any: 
exist at Oxford, in either the time of the Lollards or of Wickliff. In 
the University of Cambridge, as early as the reign of Edward L., that 
monarch had been called to arbitrate upon the point to what part of 
the country, and to what classes of the people, the benefits of this Uni- 
versity should extend ; and his decision was, ‘‘ that they should extend 
to all” who repaired thither for instruction. This showed the intention 
of the founders of the Colleges; and in what state they remained till 
the period of the Reformation, at which time, as appeared from a paper 
in his hand, there were 13 Colleges at Oxford, which were increased 
by three pending the Reformation, making 16 out of the 19 Colleges 
at that University; while at the University of Cambridge, there were 
12 out of the 16 Colleges before the time of Henry the Eighth, and 
two others were erected before the order of James I., directing that 
tests should be imposed on the taking of degrees in that, University. 
The term University had in it an argument for the general use of these. 
seats of learning, which were meant to be universal, both as to the 
subjects taught, and the persons to whom they were communicated, 
In this sense the term was understood and applied in other countries, 
and it was an extraordinary faet, deserving of attention, that the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and of Cambridge were the only Universities. that 
were closed to a large proportion of the upper classes of the people in 
any goanity ian Europe. This the Dissenters of England felt as a 
grievous indignity, and they thought it unjust that Englishmen should 
attempt to degrade Englishmen, by Maas a 208 them from the best seats 
of literature and science. This exclusion was justified on the ground 
that the fe were ecclesiastical corporations—that they were 
schools of theology—and that the morning and evening services. of 
religion were indispensable to the Colleges. it 
As to the first of these points, Sir William Blackstone said expressly 
that they were not ecclesiastical but lay corporations; and Professor 
Pusey, the present Regius Hebrew Professor at Oxford, had declared 
that one fortnight was all the time that it was. necessary for a divin 
student to give to theology during the time he was at college; w 
Professor Thirlwall, s ing of the University. of Cambridge, says that 
there are there neither theological colleges, theological tutors, nor theo- 
logical students ; and of the morning, and evening services the. Profes- 
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sor that to an immense majority of the congregations they are 
vsligitah servieaat all, and to the remainder the least impressive that 
can be conceived. And yet these were the arguments that had been 
insisted upon so much for excluding Dissenters from the Universities. 
But it was said that by giving instruction to young men of various re- 
ligious opinions, a promoted ; and the ee Da- 
ventry, Manchester, York, Hackney, and Hewley’s ity were 
quoted as proof of this, though they had no affinity to the case. Nor 
had the experiment been tried in the London University. But an ex- 
riment had been tried at the college at Homerton, over which that 
ned and excellent divine, the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, presided, where 
there had been a religious test imposed for eighty years, which test 
was abolished twenty-two years ago, without any prejudice, as he was 
authorized to say, to the college or its students. The petitions against 
the admission of Dissenters to the Universities had been relied upon, 
but how stood the fact? There were according to the last-published 
votes of Parliament, 418: petitions against the admission of Dissenters 
containing 40,881 signatures; and 1103 petitions containing 344,000 
signatures for the Dissenters’ claims, of which admission to the Univet- 
sities was one. (Hear, hear, hear!) Hehad said that the Dissenters, if 
admitted to the University, would claim equal privileges with the mem- 
bers of — Established Church, and to presrser ons 
They sought no superiority, and they thought that t not to 
be subject to iby: iheriogty, As to the bill of his hon. friend the 
Member for South Lancashire, he should give that bill his most cordial 
support. It would abolish the tests, and by showing the disposition of 
the Legislature would, he hoped, prevent any measure, either in the 
colleges or in the Universities of Oxford or of Cambridge, that might 
contravene the liberality of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hucues Hucues could not bring himself to accede to the mea- 
sure, among other reasons, on this account—that he believed that it 
would not satisfy the Dissenters themselves. He was desirous that it 
should be fully understood that his ition to the measure did not 
arise from any hostile or illiberal feeling towards the Dissenters, for 
nothing could be more foreign to him than any thing of the sort; but 
he opposed the measure, for he really thought it would prove perfectly 
inoperative, and wholly disappoint the expectations of the Dissenters. 
He likewise felt it to be his duty to object to the bill in the name of the 
churchmen, who ha? what he considered to be a vested right in the 
Universities as place for securing to their posterity a sound education 
in the peptey of the established religion; he therefore moved that 
the bill be read a third time that day six months. 

Mr. Goutsurn contended that the introduction of the Dissen 
as proposed under the present bill, would be nothing short of the de- 
— ee a ee of education a ty “mera It was 
indi at a University religion could only be taught accord- 
eg eh sieontis thet mbae of tuition, and you abanc 
the religion itself. (Cries of “ No, no, no.”) He had-not et 
in fea antad tet in ta aoneaneaal a 
torical been brought apparently to be: the question 
issue, but he must be allowed: to say, dat those facts—if facts the 
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ter him, from adopting and expressing the view he had taken of that 
subject. One hon. gentleman had mentioned the case of Edward I, 
having gone to the University of Cambridge, and declared that it was 
an open University—open to all; it might be well, however, if the hon. 
member who relied upon that fact had taken the trouble to look-at 
dates. Edward [., iet it be remembered, died in 1307. Now, in-his 
time, the only college that existed in Cambridge was Peter-house; 
every one of the others had been founded since, the next oldest not till 
nearly fifty years afterwards. Another argument equally untenable 
was founded upon the assumption—in such a case perfectly gratuitous 
—that antecedently to the Reformation there was no Church of Eng- 
land; so far from that being in accordance with the fact, the Church of 
England was most distinctly recognized by Magna Charta, and it re- 
quired but a very slender acquaintance indeed with history to know 
that the established church in this country was coeval with the mo- 
narchy. If they allowed the present bill te pass, they would put it in 
the power of Dissenters to interfere with all matters in which the Uni- 
versities were connected with the Church of England, and to give them 
the power of impeding its advancement, and defeating the purposes of 
a religious education. As amember of the senate the Dissenter would, 
under that bill, exercise the privilege of appointment to a great body of 
preferment, and was that nothing? Again, let it be remembered, that 
the law in its present state declared that Roman Catholics should not 
possess the power of appointing to church preferments, but the bill 
then before the house would repeal that law, and include Roman Ca- 
tholics amongst the patrons of the church. He, therefore, entreated 
the house, in common justice to the individuals who had founded those 
colleges for the advancement of divinity according to the principles of 
the established church, not to pass that bill. The case of the grammar- 
schools was one in point. The test which the founders of those schools 
had established for determining whether a person appointed to the 
situation of head master was or was not a member of the Church of 
England was the fact of his having taken the degree of a master of arts 
at one or other of the Universities. {f they let in Dissenters, it was 
perfectly obvious the intentions of the founders of those establishments 
would be completely defeated ; he therefore deprecated the measure’as 
injurious to religion, and opposed to the best interests of the country. 
Lord Patmerston said, that the right hon. gentleman opposite had 
contended that the admission of Dissenters would be incompatible with 
a religious education. Now he would ask how that right hon. 
gentleman could reconcile that argument with the knowledge that 
practically Dissenters were admitted into Cambridge, and there en- 
joyed most of the benefits of a University education. After objecting 
to the practice of compulsory attendance upon divine worship, the 
noble lord went on to say that there was nothing which men resisted 
so stubbornly as an exercise of power which caused them to forego the 
means of being intolerant, and when deprived of such means, would 
not scruple to impute their loss to persecution; and yet in this case, 
if that were persecution, he did not hesitate to avow his share therein. 
He confessed it did appear to him the v ection of inconsistenc 
for those members who had voted for admitting Dissenters to all civi 
rights, now to stand forward and deny them that which the present 
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measure proposed to impart. Why give the Dissenters all civil rights, 
and deny them the benefits of education? It had been said, that ‘the 
present bill was inconsistent with itself, and must prove inoperative, but 
to that he would reply, that if the house only once affirmed. the. prin- 
ciple that the Universities were to be open, much of the useful and 
practical in the object aimed at would be fully attained. ; 

Sir R. Inexis denied the doctrine of the noble lord, that the bill 
would merely —— what was the existing practice. The highs 
minded men at the University would not sacrifice their principles to 
their places, though Whigs might do so. (A laugh.) The hon mem- 
ber for Leeds had said that the Universities were national institutions; 
but he would observe that in the statutes of each college the founda- 
tions were ‘limited not’ merely to counties, but to dioceses and even 
parishes; how then could they be national institutions ? ee ont 

Mr. G. W.'Woopd rose to reply, but the impatience of the hoase 
continually interrupted him. ssf 

The SreakeR interfered, and advised some hon. member, if it’ was 
desired, to move an adjournment. a 

Mr. Woop continued.—The bill had not been altered in principle. 
It did not meddle with colleges as private establishments. By allowing 
the youth of the country to be educated in common, they would derive 
many advantages in the increase of the points of agreement, and the 
diminution of bigotry and intolerance. 

After a short explanation between Mr. Estcourt and Mr. Baines, 
the house divided, when there appeared—for the third reading, 164; 
nent it, 75;, majority, 89, The bill was then read a third time and 
passed, 
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National Freepom BASED ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF PaRLIaMENT, 

Iw a mixed constitution like ours, it is impossible to estimate the importance 
of an independent Parliament, for as it is here our freedom consists, if this bar- 
rier to the encroachments of arbitrary power once fails, we can oppose no other. 
Should the King attempt to govern without a Parliament, or should the upper 
house pretend to legislate independently of the lower, we should immediately take 
the alarm ; but if the House of Commons falls insensibly under the control of the 
other two branches of the legislature, our danger is greater, because our appre- 
hensions are less. The forms of a free constitution surviving, when its spirit is 
pares ae perpetuate slavery, by rendering it more concealed and secure,— 
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Bewnerits or Frees Trape. - ee 
Tuere can exist no doubt but that, by a temperate, firm, and judicious enforce- 
ment of the principle of reciprocity, we may succeed in establishing with Russia 
a free trade on both sides, and consisting of the interchange of wrought goods 
and raw produce. , The advantages of sucha trade it would be difficult to esti- 
mate. As cultivation extended over the vast regions of the Russian empire, the 
‘ market for British fabrics would perpetually expand. Who can calculate what 
the exfent and the intensity of demand might become, as canals and rail‘roads 
conveyed food and'raw materials; from remote interior regions, ‘to:all the tiavi- 
gable ‘streams falling into'the Baltic'and the Black Sea, andthas enable ithe 
British manafacturer to replace, at decreasing.cost, the elements.of his productive 
capital 2--; Colonel; Torrents.) v9). bisa bigi wih Saste ot 4 Hird 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW SETTLEMENT IN 
SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA. 





Tue Bill for this purpose having been introduced and passed through 
a second reading, at such unseasonable hours as to prevent all discus- 
sion on its principle, an opportunity was taken of its going into com- 
mittee on Tuesday, the 29th, to call attention to its object; on which 
occasion the following debate occurred in the morning sitting. 

Mr. W. Wurrmore moved the order of the day, that the house resolve itself 
into committee on the South Australian Colonization Bill, 

On the question that the Speaker leave the chair being put, 

Mr, A. Barine rose, and said that this was the most extraordinary bill that 
had ever been introduced into that house, and as an opportunity had not yet been 
afforded of discussing the principle of the bill (hear, hear), he did not think it 
could be otherwise done than on the question that the Speaker do leave the chair. 
He would therefore take that opportunity to make afew remarks on what he con- 
sidered the object and scope of the measure. He would first call the attention of 
the right hon, ects for the Colonies to the subject, because, though the bill 
professed to be brought in by the hon. member for Wolverhampton, and to be 
pt nee by the hon. and gallant member behind him, yet when the house con- 
sidered the immense extent of the scheme, and how far the crown lands were in- 
volved in it, it became very difficult to know how it could be considered otherwise 
than a Government measure. His first objection was to the period at which the 
bill was brought forward. The bill was only printed on the 17th of July, and 
when hon. members reflected on the difficulty of getting a house together at this 
advanced period of the session, for the despatch of the ordinary business of the 
country, he thought it was too much to call on Parliament at such a moment to 
deliberate on so grave and comprehensive a subject as that of colonizing Southern 
Australia. (Hear.) On this ground alone, without entering into the important 
questions the measure involved, he would seriously prospect sen ke 
of the bill till the next session. He had said it was a most e inary bill, for 
it proposed to establish a new colony in Australia. If that was the real obje 
why should the Crown depute it to private individuals, and why should so im- 

ta measure be put off until a joint-stock company, that was to be raised 
or the purpose, should take the matter up? But the real object of the colony was 
to realize the views of a set of pentose whom he hoped he should not offend 
by calling experimental philosophers, and with whom this was a favourite and 
long-cherished theory. (A laugh.) These philosophers were about to form a 
colony upon a principle which would throw all others into the shade. They were 
persons possessing great and varied powers of mind, and most enlarged under- 
standings, but, as it too frequently happened, the schemes of these theoretical in- 
dividuals were seldom so contrived as to meet the otdinary purposes of life. 
(“ Hear,” and laughter.) He (Mr. Baring) had always been of opinion that plain 
practical men were much better able to conduct the affairs of mankind than per- 
sons who advocated particular theories, Two of the greatest generals that ever 
lived, Frederick of Prussia and Napoleon Bonaparte, used to say if — 
to select a person unfit for government, they would seek for him among the theo- 
rists of the colleges. He was of the same opinion, But what was their project? 
One would have thought there was full scope for the talents of these 
mentalists in the wastes of Pennsylvania, where theré was: nothing to 














" a friend 
to emigration ; he liked to see new colonies established, because he considered 
them a benefit to the poorer classes of the country, but he did not think this mea 
sure in any way connected with the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which they had 
passed. He did not therefore oppose this bill on the ground of hostility to the 
principle of emigration, but because it was founded om interested. motives, 

out any view to benefit the parties who might be induced to emigrate, and be- 
cause it would tend to throw ultimate discredit om emigration itself. : 
hear.) For his own part, he should like to see the — es 
colonization that existed in the American colonies, by which a 

and convenient intercourse was kept up. He was not a pa make objeec- 
tions that might appear to be of a. party nature, or he might take a fling at that 
part of the bill whic jeceepent. so. peirengn of Sen Hoven. Sone See 
the nomination.of three more commissioners ; but he would 

the objections to the scheme itself. He would say, take 100 miles square, and he 
asked if that was not enough for these gentlemen to play their pranks in? If the 
experiment succeeded, or if the quantity of land was insufficient for the 

ment, let them add another 100 miles, and another 100after that; butwhy up 
half the great continent, by seizingon suchan immense tract of land? Why, the very 
distance would make it icoponstiete teens a settlement to any considerable extent. 
(Hear.) It was well known, that emigrants might get to America in 30 days, and 
from Ireland for 3/., and thus it was that 50,000 had emigrated there in the course 
of one year, The money to be borrowed was 200,000/. in the first imstance s the 
whole amount, however, was unlimited, and was declared to be raised for the 
purpose of sending emigrants out to Australia. The scheme on which the whole 
plan rested was, pe: leat 9s 50 be eal Sates, Mica Seaee eae” 
were the philosophers in this theory, that they would not leave it to the 

ment to interfere in any respect; they said the colony might have what form of 
government it pleased, but 12s. an acre must be paid for the land without any dis- 
fares fe it was sheep-walk or the richest arable land, but that no 
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the English labourer go over there’ to” work ‘for them, ‘as’ convict labor 
would not be permitted ; but poe nr disappointed’; the labourer woul 
not go over to Australia to seek labour only to promote the experiménts of others. 
He considered the ‘details of the bill quite impracticable: ‘200,007. was to'be 
borrowed to send emigrants over to og the’colony ; he did not say’ this would 
involve the responsibility of the public, but the loans must be’ contracted, aud the 
land shut up until the  Dedored om paid off the debt. “He next objected to bonds 
being circulated through the country apparently on the faith of an act of Patlia- 
ment, as they would tend very much to delude the public, who might advance 
the money, and would have the effect of lowering the credit of the country. 
There was another absurdity in the bill. It was provided, that those who lent 
the money should have it back upon three months’ notice ; but how were they to 
get back their money from the tropic of Capricorn? It was not from any hosti- 
lity to the plan itself, for if he was ‘sure it would be of benefit to the poor, he 
should look at the dreams of success with pleasure and delight, but it was be- 
cause he believed the scheme would prove abortive, and turn the whole plan of 
colonization into ridicule, that he gave it his most decided opposition. He would 
only ask the right hon. secretary whether it was just or politic to introduce so 
important a bill at this period of the session, and whether so extensive a subject 
ought not first to have been considered by a committee up stairs? The hon. 
Member concluded by moving that the bill be committed that day six months. - 
Mr. W. Wurrmore was at several periods of his speech quite inaudible in the 
gallery. He commenced by returning thanks to the hon. member for the very 
fair and candid tone in which he had addressed the house, being convinced that 
no member of that house was better acquainted with the subject, or possessed a 
clearer understanding of its general bearings. The first objection of the hon. 
member was, that the bgp of the measure were endeavouring to establish 
by act of Parliament what it was in the power of the Executive to perform with- 
out it. He admitted that it was so, but if the hon. member would look to what 
had taken place on the occasion of establishing other colonies, he would find they 
had frequently been established by act of Parliament without the intervention of 
the Crown, therefore they could not be said to be deviating from what was quite 
the constitutional practice on similar occasions. The hon. member had called 
the supporters of the measure philosophers, experimentalists, theorists, and a 
variety of other names, and had also said it was the project of a joint-stock com- 
~pany. He would not say their theory was right—it was yet untried, and might 
prove erroneous—but he would say there was no class of philosophers, or theorists, 
or whatever the hon, member pleased to term them, that ever undertook a pi 
of any kind with less prospect of any personal advantage to themselves. ‘ ( Hear.) 
The hon. member then proceeded to show that the creating of three commissioners 
would not add to the patronage of the Government, and therefore all objections 
‘to that part of the bill were without foundation. He next contended that it was 
absolutely necessary that a very considerable extent of territory should be em- 
ployed for the purpose, as an inducement for emigrants to settle there, it being 
intended that no convict should be suffered to set a foot in the colony. The hon. 
member then read an extract from evidence given before a committee of the 
house, to show that convict labour would not be required in the colony, and said 
that every encouragement would be given to free labour. The principle of the 
bill was, that all the proceeds arising from the land should be employed in send- 
ing out adult labourers, by which means the surplus population of the country, 
as well as the uninvested capital of the country, would find the means of employ- 
ment. The hon, member had also objected to the measure on the ground that 
labour would not be cheap in the colony. He (Mr. Whitmore) trusted that 
labour there would not become cheap; and this very circumstance argued 
greatly in favour of the bill, for what had proved, and always would prove, the 
bane of every country so much as this—that the labour of the industrious poor 
was not adequately paid? (Hear.) He also complained that all the land was 
estimated at the same value. It was ttue that the price of the whole was fixed at 
12s. an acre, and it was natural to suppose that ail the good land would be first 
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out without any e to themselves. If the princi 
should be atte with success, there would be much more. and. far 
greater benefit to the country to people this colony than either. or 
Canada ; but if it should prove successful or not, that which the house and, the 
country were most desirous to see would be promoted by it, inasmuch as a fall 
scope would be given to the energies of the country. It would afford the-means 
of transmitting to a foreign country the advantages na from the excellent 
institutions of Great Britain ; it would afford the means.of employment.to all 
industrious subjects, to the rich as well as the poor, and. the bar, the church, and 
the faculty, which were inundated with superfluous talent, would be afforded the 
means of a free exercise of their extensive and varied energies. ( Hear.) 

Mr. O’Dwver did not rise to o the of the bill, but to 
his regret that hon. members wou poco their attention to the evidence s which 
had been given before several committees of that house, aud which indi 
proved on the best evidence the talent of the country could afford, that there 
was sufficient waste land in Ireland to employ 2 much greater amount of surplus 
population than the country could supply, and that the bogs might,be rendered 
capable of cultivation by means of drainage in a very short time. He contended 
that if the hon, member would endeavour to put the waste lands of Ireland into 
a state of cultivation, he would be rendering the country a much greater service 
than by transporting the people to Australia. 

Mr. Rice said, the hon. member who spoke last seemed to have forgotten that 
the waste lands he had alluded to belonged principally to private individuals. 
He could, however, inform him that the Government had not been inattentive to 
the subject, but that in several parts of Ireland the Government had become pro- 

rietors, and had made = efforts at a practical improvement of the land, which 
e was of opinion would be of more general utility than any legislative measures 
of improvement. He thanked the hon. member for Essex for the useful and 
practical light in which he had approached the consideration of this question ; 
and thought, if there was one consideration more than another that ought to 
weigh with the house and the people on the subject, it was this—that it was dis- 
tinctly ascertained that a primé facie case was made out of the probability of the 
plan being successful, in order that the public might not be able to turn round 
on Parliament or the Government, in case of its failure, and say that having brought 
them into the difficulty by sanctioning the epee. they were bound to lend 
protection to them. e Government was fully aware of the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the question, but they were overbalanced by the great advantages, aad 
ino guia pecoeiity st necnons bald out by the proposition contained in the bill: 
they had therefore determined to countenance it, considering it one of its duties 
to do every thing in its power to extend the advantages of British institutions to 
every part of the globe. He was surprised to see the hon. member for Essex op~ 
pose the. bill going into committee, that an opportunity might be afforded .of 
seeing whether the details to which he obj could or could:not be maintained. 
The hon. member had much overstated the extent of the territory that would, be 
employed in. colonization, but it was of the greatest importance that it should ne 
be too limited, inasmuch as no convicts would be permitted to enter the colony, 
and therefore it became necessary toes aoue ovens should be afforded to induce 
labourers to seek employment there. question of extent was, however, 
quite an open one. measure had been called a Government measure ; so it 
was, to a certain extent, the Government having consented to the introduction of 
the measure into Parliament for the purpose of discussion, and if it should meet 
the approbation of the Legislature, and appear to be a fit subject for iment, 
the Government would be willing to their aid to it, not certainly as a joint- 
stock company, but to carry into effect the recommendation of the of 
the bill, whether they were philosophers or not. He was of opinion the very 
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circumstance of such despots as Napoleon and Frederick being opposed to the 
principle of theoretical men, was @ great in their favoor. He should 
certainly desire ear e P IRENE He x eS he 
advantage to the ship if the exertions of scientific men be brought 
operation, subject to such direction. He differed with the hon. member in. 
posing that any of the prerogatives of the Crown were compromised by this 
plication to Parliament: on the contrary, he thought such a i 
constitutional course. He did not think the colonization of the iver and 
other countries would have been worse if they had been passed. that honse. 
He concurred with the hon. member in regretting that the measure not been 
introduced at an earlier part of the session, and also that such an unlimited power 
was given in issuing bonds. He would observe, in conclusion, that the principle 
of the bill had been assented to by his right hon. friend who preceded him im the 
office he now held. As the objection was confined to the details of the bill, he 
hoped the house would suffer it to go into committee. ( Hear.) 

After a few observations from Mr. Hucues, Mr. Cuapmay, Mr. B. Hawoney, 
and Mr. Ruraven, the house divided, and the numbers were—For the motion, 
72; Against it, 7; Majority, 65. 

The house then went into committee, the amendments were passed pro formé, 
in order that the bill might be printed in its amended form. 

The house resumed, the Cuarnman ed progress, and the was 
ordered to be further considered on Theniey. e ve 


i 








Corn Laws. ‘ 
Tue abolition of the Corn Laws is the great measure of national relief which 
the people should demand, and which the Parliament should adopt. Were the 
hours of labour reduced without a reduction in the value of food, either profits or 
wages, or both, must come down. But can the master manufacturer go on, if 
profits fall? Can the operative live, if wages are reduced? These are questions 
of fearful import. If industry be not relieved by reducing the value of raw pro- 
duce in relation tc rag, goods, it will require no spirit of prophecy nas gn 
the calamitous result. We shall have first, a distressing stagnation of , and 
then a terrific convulsion, While there is yet time to avert the danger, let masters 
and operatives, instead of engaging in ruinous contests with each other, unite in 
petitioning the Legislature for the immediate commencement of that reform in 

our commercial policy, without which the distress of the le cannot be 

lieved, nor the peace of the country preserved —Colonel Torrens. 





Morats or Tae Rurat Community. 

To estimate, with any chance of approximation towards truth, the extent 
injury done to the morals of the rural part of the community, by their being 
drawn together in towns for oe purposes, and by the diminution 
which has taken in the employment of spinning for females in country vil- 
lages, owing to the substitution of machinery, is utterly impossible. That it has 
been very great noreasonable man can doubt. The mere assemblage of large 
bodies of men and women together in one place is of itself an evil, which all 
tuous legislators would be anxious to avoid. Its effect must be to destroy al 
simplicity of manners; whilst the alternate fluctuations of high and low wages, 
which people who work in manufactures are subject, are calculated to eradicate 
habits - prudence me economy, and to teach in their room those of u t 
speculation, and profligacy. In the villages, the coarse black stocking | 
Tusset gown, of a former generation, have been changed for cheaper and smarter 
articles of dress ; but of what advantage are these to young women, who 
been deprived of the domestic occupations and employment which rendered their 
mothers and grandmothers comparatively ,and who now find themselves 
driven to stone-picking in the fields, or to what is worse, as their only way to 
obtain a subsistence Bernard's Theory of the Constitution. = 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROCEEDINGS IN BOTH HOUSES 
‘DURING THE WEEK. 





As the Session draws towards a close, the proceedings in both Houses 
continue to be more equal in amount and interest than they did at the 
earlier part of the Session. 

On Wednesday, July 23, in the House of Lords, the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill and the Great Western Railway Bill were brought from 
the Commons, and severally read a first time. The Stanaries C 
(Cornwall) Bill was read a second time. The County Coroners’ Bi 
was recommitted and reported, with amendments. Sale of Te 
Bill, the Newspapers’ Stamps (Ireland) Bill, and the Greenwich Hos- 
pital Bill, severally went through Committee. The Liverpool Court 
of Passage Bill was read a third time and passed. 

At a conference with the Commons, the managers on the part of 
the latter concurred in the omission of the two clauses their lordships 
had struck out of the Central Criminal Courts’ Bill, and also in an 
amendment made by their lordships in another clause. 

The Lord Chancellor nted a number of petitions, from various 

of Scotland, complaining of the want of church accommodation 
im that country. 

On the same day, in the Commons, the debate on the petition pre- 
sented on Monday against military flogging was resumed, and Sir M. 
W. Ridley denied several of the statements contained in it. He said 
that Hutchinson was punished in accordance with the sentence of a 
district court-martial ; and that, therefore, it was not in the power of 
the commanding officer (Colonel Bowater) to mitigate the sentence. 
Hutchinson previously been punished forty times for various 
offences. The hon. member denied that any of the soldiers had fainted ; 
and declared that Colonel Bowater was a most excellent and humane 
officer. In the course of the discussion which followed, Major Fan- 
court gave notice, for next session, of a motion for the entire abolition 
of flogging in the army. me 

The Great Western Railway Bill was read a third time 

Mr. Rippon gave notice that, in the next Session, he would move to 
take away the legislative and judicial functions of the archbishops and 
bishops, with the view to the increase of their usefulness in their 
spiritual capacity. 

Mr. O'Connell, as Chairman of the Inns of Court Committee, again 
brought forward the evidence given by Lord Western, as to the 600/. 
forwarded by Mr. Ellice, the Secretary to the Treasury, to promote 
the election of Mr. Mayhew for Colchester, and, as a matter of privi- 
lege, urged inquiry, to show that it was not the public money that had 
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been so used. He moved that it be referred to a Committee of Privi- 
leges, Lord J. Russell said, that the matter had already been ‘ex- 
plained, that Mr. Ellice had acted as secretary to a private subscrip- 
tion, and that there was no ground for the inquiry. He admitted that 
it was important to remove every ground of suspicion, especially ‘as ” 
nominations were at an end, at least except such nominations oe 7 
hon. member for Dublin had as much to do with as any man, Mr, 
Tennyson considered that there were no grounds for inquiry. He was 
one of the committee that had advanced the 500/. from private’ sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Hume thought that inquiry would be advisable, ito 
remove all grounds of suspicion. Colonel Evans also supported the 
motion. Mr. C. Buller moved, as an amendment, that the house; 
having heard Mr. Ellice’s explanation in his place, were satisfied with 
it, and deemed it unnecessary to proceed further thereon. “Mr. C. 
Wynn said, that the personal denial ought not to satisfy the house. 
Being an officer of the Crown, he contended that Mr. Ellice had no 
right to interfere directly or indirectly in elections; that so to act was 
to violate the standing orders of the house, and its decisions theretpon. 
Mr. S. Rice said, that he did not require any extraordinary confidence 
to be placed in Mr. Ellice, but he submitted that inquiry was unne- 
cessary, as Mr. Ellice’s statement had been supported by documents. 
The declarations of a member in his place had always been received as 
evidence. Mr. H. Bulwer supported the amendment. Mr. Baring 
contended that any interference of the Secretary to the Treasury with 
an election would amount to a gross breach of the privileges of that 
house. The right hon. gentleman, however, admitted that he had been 
guilty of a dozen similar acts about the same time, as Treasury manager 
of the elections. Lord Althorp supported the amendment, and de- 
fended the conduct of Mr. Ellice. After some further discussion, Mr. 
O'Connell replied. The house then divided—for the amendment, 114; 
for the original motion, 34; majority, 80. é 

A conversation took place respecting the state of the business of the 
house. The result of it was, that Lord Althorp expressed his anxiety 
to urge forward the Coercion Bill and the Tithes (Ireland) Bill; that 
the Attorney-General said that, if possible, he would get through with 
his Bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt ; and that Mr. Wood 
declared his intention of going on with the Universities’ Admission Bill, 
but he could not state when. 

On the motion for the committal of the Irish Coercion Bill, Mr. F. 
O’Connor moved as an amendment that an address be presented:to his 
Majesty for the release of Mr. Grant and Mr. Bell, of the True Sun, 
who are confined in the King’s Bench prison.. He urged the Govern- 
ment to release those gentlemen from the tedious imprisonment. to 
which they had been subjected for giving advice to the people, pre- 
cisely similar to that which had been given with impunity by Lord 
Milton and Mr. Brougham, and the Times newspaper. In prosecuting 
the True Sun, the Government were endeavouring to. stifle publi 
opinion, on which they ought to depend as their best support,,...Mr. 
Hume seconded the amendment. The Attorney-General. ustifi the 
prosecution, which he said was instituted for an open incitement, toa 
violation of the law. He believed that the defendants were pt 


able in their private relations in life, but on the trial they had aggra- 
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vated. their offence by avowing it, and’ by broadly — ig that 
Kesar fag than the then state of the country. Sir H. 
Hardinge thought that the case had been made out for Ministers to: 
-interpose in favour of men who had been misled by the example of 
persons in higher situations than themselves, and those, too, connected - 
with his Majesty’s Government. Mr. O’Dwyer supported the amend. 
ment, | 


Lord Althorp opposed it. ‘Though he was anxious for the most free 
expression of publi¢ opinion on the conduct of public men, yet he 
could not see how the Government would be justified in forbearing to 
prosecute papers which incited to a positive breach of the law. Mr. 
Tennyson and Mr. Maxwell suggested that the hon. member should 
not press his motion toa division, but leave it in the hands of Ministers, 
who must feel the arguments which had been addressed to them on 
the subject. Mr. O’Connell adverted to the disgraceful state of the 
libel law. According to that law, the distinct avowal of the most un- 
deniable truth for an honest purpose was criminal. He had brought. 
in a bill at the early part of this Session to remedy many of the fault 
of that law; but the wet blanket of a Committee had been 
over that bill; it had been suffocated by that proceeding, and whether 
it would be ever suffered to revive again was more than he could pre- 
tend to prophesy. He suggested to the hon. member to withdraw his 
motion, in the confidence that Ministers would remit the rest of the 
sentence. Mr. O’Connor, however, pressed it to a division. The 
numbers were—for the Address, 46 ; against it, 108; majority, 62. 

The house then went into committee on the Irish Coercion Bill. 
Mr. O'Connell moved the repeal of several of the clauses, and divided 
the committee upon. them, but his amendments were in each case 
negatived. The bill went through committee, after which the house 
resumed. ae, 

The Arms Importation (Ireland) Bill was read a first time; and 
the Roman Catholic Marriages (Ireland) Bill, and the Excise Revenue 
Management Bill, went through a committee. 

‘Mr. W. Whitmore moved the second reading of the South Australia 
Colonization Bill, which was opposed by several members on account 
of ‘the lateness of the hour (two o’clock); and Mr. H. Hughes moved 
that the second reading should be deferred for a week; but this amend- 
ment was negatived, and the bill read a second time by a majority of 
33:to'17.. It was agreed that the bill should be committed in the 
morning sitting on Tuesday. 

A message was brought up on Thursday, July 24) in 
Lords, announcing that the Commons had : 
amendments to the Trial of Offenders in London and Middlesex Bill. 
‘The Duke of Buccleuch presented petitions from Somersetshire, 
against certain clauses of the’ Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill; and Vis- 
count Melbourne presented petitions from Derbyshire, in favour of that 
measure. : 

The Marquis of Westmeath, on moving that certain papers should 
be pritited, complained of misrepresentations made by a certain party 
in Ireland against the Trish landlords, with a view to produce confu- 
sion and anarchy. The Earl of Stradbroke complained that the had 
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been falsely represented by Mr. O’Connell as a ‘harsh and unfeéling 
landlord. Vonoug Ciiales and the Earl of Limerick bore testimony 
to the humanity of frish landlords. _ . : iy 
The Lord Chancellor stated, in answer to a question from the Bishop 
of Exeter, that the Irish Tithe Bill had been delayed by the i 
which existed for passing the Coercion Bill before the Ist of August, 
on which day the present bill expired. a 
On presenting a petition in favour of the Poor Laws’ Amendment 
Bill, the Lord Chancellor took occasion to complain of the astounding 
misrepresentations which had been made of his opinions on this sub- 
ject. He had been represented as being opposed to all charitable 
institutions and hospitals, than which nothing could be more un- 
founded. He had given practical proofs, by subscriptions which he 
had laid down (aud he wished he could have gone to a greater extent), 
that he was not an enemy to hospitals. What he did say on the sub- 
ject of charities was, that just in proportion as persons, from the nature 
of a charity, were enabled to look forward to it—to depend upon it 
beforehand—just in that proportion it was bad, because it encou 
idleness ; but that, on the other hand, just in proportion as any cha- 
rity was so framed that individuals, whether they were idle or indus- 
trious, could not calculate on it as a positive resource, just in that 
. it could do no harm, and really deserved the name of 
charity. 
On the motion for going into committee on the Poor Laws’ Amend- 
ment Bill, Lord Teynham moved an amendment, that the bill should 
be committed that day six months, which was negatived without a 
division, Their lordships then went into committee. On the first 
clause for the appointment of three commissioners, Lord Teynham 
moved an amendment that their names should be communicated’ to 
Parliament fourteen days before their nomination. This amendment 
was negatived. Lord Alvanley opposed the clause, as interfering with 
the principle of Government. He proposed a plan of his own for the 
amendment of the poor laws, without the introduction of centralization. 
The Lord Chancellor defended the clause, which was also supported 
by the Earl of Winchilsea. Lord Wynford objected to the power 
being taken from the local authorities, who had more knowledge of the 
circumstances of each particular parish than the commissioners could 
have. The Duke of Wellington supported the clause. He lived in the 
neighbourhood of places which had been held out as an example of 
good management—he referred to the parishes of Cookham and Swal- 
lowfield, which were said to be depauperized, and the example had not 
been followed by any of the neighbouring parishes. Why? Because 
the magistrates could only interfere for harm, not for , and the 
overseers would not follow the example thus set them. The clause was 
agreed to. Lord Wynford moved that the second clause be expunged, 
but this amendment was negatived, and the clause was agreed to. 
Clause 3 was agreed to. On the 4th clause the following amendmen 
was agreed to, on the motion of the Duke of Welli , that after the. 
_ words ** the said commissioners shall,” in the first line of the clause 
w there be added these words, “keep a record of each letter recei 
the date of its reception, the person from whom it camé, the 
which it related, and the minute of any answer given, or ordér mai 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS, dc... 1127: 
thereon, and also, where the commissioners differed in opinion, the: 
opinion of each commissioner, and that a copy of such record be trans+: 
mitted to the Seeretary of State once a year, or oftener if required.”: 
The remainder of the clause was agreed to. The remaining clauses u 
to the 17th were agreed to with some slight amendments, after whiokt L 
the house resumed. : 

On Thursday, July 24, in the morning sitting of the House of Com-. 
mons, the Friendly Societies’ Bill was recommitted. Mr. Bernal pro-: 
posed a clause, to enable the societies to invest their funds in 
securities that they pléased, with the consent of three-fourths of the. 
members ; but, after much resistance, po er Mr, Parrot. 
proposed an amendment, to supersede necessity of taking oaths. 
before magistrates, which was agreed to. The report of the committee: 
was presented and agreed to. 

Mr. Guest afterwards moved that the house go into committee on 
the House of Commons’ Offices Bill, it imbodying portions of there- 
commendations of last year’s select committee on that subject; but 
several members having resisted it, the house proceeded to divide omthe 
motion. As, however, there were not 40 members present, the morm-' 
ing sitting was consequently adjourned. 

No house was made in the evening, as only 34 members were pre- 
sent at five o'clock. : 

On Friday, July 26, in the House of Lords, the Great Western Rail- 
road Bill was lost, after a sharp debate on the measure, and the motives 
of noble lords who so interested themselves on the subject, by a majo- 
rity of 19, eS 

The London and Southamptou Railway Bill, together with many 
other public and private bills, received’the royal assent. 

The Earl of Winchilsea put some questions to Ministers as to their 
proposed course of foreign policy, and the Marquess of Londonde 
inquired whether steps had been taken for the arrest of vessels, wit 
men and arms bound for Spain? Upon the former question Lord Mel- 
bourne declined entering at present; as regarded the latter, he was not 
aware that any such vessels were about to sail. 

The Poor Laws’Amendment Bill was. then recommitted, having pro- 
ceeded as far as the 5lst clause, which was agreed to, tha Geead 
resumed; it being then twelve o’clock, and it was ae that they” 
should meet at twelve on Monday, to proceed with the bill. i 

On Friday, the 25th of July, in the morning sitting of the House of. 
Commons, Mr. shan BE oe ahaegye a yom i Edmond 
Austin, offering a plan for the raising wreck of the f George, - 
sunk at Spithead. Also a petition from Mr. Thomas Bulkeley, a 
surgeon of the army, complai of unjust treatment, and one from the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of Dublin, for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and for the shutting up of the spirit- in 
that city on the Sabbath day. . 

Mr. Buckingham also gave notice that.as the Merchant Seamen’s 
Regulation, Bill ich was brought in by Sir James Graham, as. a 
‘a d been abandoned by the right hon. gentle- 

ould ary io the next session call the 
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manning the Navy without recourse.to Impressment, and substituting; 
some ade of panes! less revolting to humanity, ‘and not: ‘less: 
efficient for the preservation of discipline than that of hogging 0 Rs 

In the evening, the house, having resolved itself into committee on! 
the ways and means, baie 

Mr. Goulburn called attention to returns respecting appointments’ 
and reductions made by the present Ministers. It was asserted that 
221 offices had been reduced, and that the increase was 128, as if 93- 
had been reduced ; the fact was, that there had been 553 new appoint. 
ments, bearing, after deducting the reduction, 332 new appointments, 
additional charge upon the public. That increase was to the 
amount of 85,000/. The present Ministry professed to carry on the 
Government without patronage. They had appointed 106 barristers to 
official stations. ‘To superintend the appropriation of the 1,000,0007. 
voted on account of the Irish Church, 114 persons had been appointed, 
74 of them being clerks. To manage the whole business of the army 
there were 30 clerks. To superintend the expenditure of the million, 
there were more officers and clerks than were required for all the civil. 
offices of England and Ireland. This came of the professions to carry 
on Government without patronage. 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. H. Grattan, and Mr. F. Baring vindicated the 
appointments. The latter gentleman observed that the present Govern- 
ment did not originate commissions; the late one appointed many. 
For the last three years of the late administration 909 offices had been 
reduced, and 106,000/. saved. During the like period of the present 
administration, 1350 offices had been reduced, and 259,000J. saved. 

Mr. Hume was gratified by the statement of Mr. Goulburn, because 
he felt convinced from his tone that if he persevered in his present line 
of conduct he would shortly become a complete Reformer. (A laugh, 
and ‘‘ hear.”) There was a trite saying, that ‘“‘ when rogues fall out, 
honest men come by their own” (loud laughter), and he could not help 
believing that whcn Tories out of place quarrelled with Whigs in place 
the country would be likely to derive some benefit from the falling out.. 
Some facts had leaked out (laughter) which were not unimportant. 
Both parties appeared to agree that there should be temporary and not 
peta situations. (Hear, hear.) There were under the Coercion 

ill eleven appointments upon courts-martial. Had these appoint- 
ments been cancelled ? sds 

Mr. Spring Rice—Yes, they have. 

Mr. Hume was glad it was so, and trusted he should not see these 
situations on.the list of those claiming compensation for abolished 
offices. (Hear, hear.) The honourable seater then referred to the 
appointment of Mr. Macaulay to a situation of 10,0007. a year, which 
was monstrous and abominable. (Hear, hear.) That appointment 
might indeed be characterised as a whale which swallowed up al 
smaller fry. (Laughter). A long conversation ensued, in which Mr.. 
Rice, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Grote, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Cobbett, and others, 
took part, and at its termination, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought _ 
statement.” After going into extensive detail, ( 
finances, he adverted to the surplus on which he had calculated last 
year. He admitted that it was less than his estimate, but the diminu- 
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tion was partly. occasioned by demands that had.inot, been. caleulated 

upon ;.a8 Charges ow.account aren eaeerent 100;000/.. 40 renin =e 

men, &c. ;/He.continued, 

plus to:the,reduction of taxes, instead, o maintaining a sinking; 

was ie ete Still he had found that it was requisite for thet eres 

of,.the country to be tolerably sure of a surplus. He calc on 
ssing. baniplas of 1,620,000/., and that he should gain one hundred 


by adding fifty per cent. mene, 4 the licences 
of, et, pil 5,0002. on a licences. The present 





































duty 33.2 1 2s He a es to make the licence IJ. ls. where. 
beet is Ae consumed on the premises, and 3/. 3s. where it is consumed 
on the premises, He ths had a total surplus of 1,815,000. He pro- 
renee, ig use this surplus in’ the repeal of the House Tax (previously de- 
ermined pn) which St be 1,200,0002. The reductions that would 
be be effected b y Mr. P. Thomson’s "e Customs” Duties” Bill, now before 
Parliament, would be 200,000/. He proposed to repeal the duties on 
starch, amount 75,0001. ; on stone bottles and sweets, amount 6( 001.5. 
and on almanacs, amount 25,000/. He also named many sma ll Fé, "4 
ductions in the Assessed Taxes—namely, the duty on a riding hoi 
used by small farmers; the Window Tax on the houses of small 
farms; the duty on servants under eighteen years of age; the duty oh 
a Korse kept by a clergyman of any persuasion, where the income did 
not exceed one S handred and twenty pounds,&c. The whole reductions 
of these small Assessed Taxes he estimated at 75,000. Thesum total 
of the reductions would be 1,581,0002. Besides these reductions, he 
proposed to lower the duties on spirits in Ireland, from 3s. 4d.-to 2s. 4d. 
for the purpose of more effectually checking the illicit distillation. His _ 
lordship said, besides being able to make reductions, the revenue 
would meet the interest (which will be 400,000/. for the portion of the 
financial year)-on the 20,000,000/. that had. been voted to effect the 
abolition of Negro Slavery—a work that had astonished other countries, 
as that sacrifice had gone hand in hand with the reduction of taxation. 
Mr. Hume expressed his concurrence in the reductions which had 
been made, but wished they had been carried farther. Why, forinstance, 
was not the abolition of the stam ve on almanacs followed up by the 
taking off of all the other stamps 


Lord Althorp replied that he should be glad to repeal the duty al- 
luded to, could the revenue spare 450,000/.; that he should also 
pose to reduce the duty on glass, if the revenue could afford it. There 
was an increase of the unfunded debt. 
Mr. Buckingham said, that the reduction of the duty on m spirits in 4, 
Treland so far from affording relief to that wretched’ cour : 
only increase the misery and crime with which it?was” y 
heavily afflicted. . The conversion of an pyar vor ntity of that nu- 
tritious ‘grain, which providence had given for the ood ¢ man, into a 
destructive poison by distillation, could not be regarded in any other 
light than as a curse: and when the destitution of the Irish population 
be } considered, it was a cme reflection to consider that while 
lived chiefly 0 could ‘not command the use of 
for bread, they i istilled fre 
i ain, instead « of 
fiealth; ‘to the destruction of 
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increase of disease, and poverty, and crime. He could not permit 1 
achange to be made, Teer, witht rising his vie aut te 
error of the principle from which:it proceeded. 5 ghee 

The report was ordered to be received on Monday, and the 
adjourned. 

On Saturday the 26th, in the House of Lords, the Irish Coercion Bill, 
the Newspapers’ Postage Bill, and the Court of Common Pleas (Lan- 
caster) Bill, were brought from the Commons, The bills were severally 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed,» 

Lord Melbourne gave notice, that he would this evening move that 
the Irish Coercion Bill be read a second time. 

In the House of Commons, after a discussion for which we refer our 
readers to our parliamentary report, the Irish Coercion Bill was read a 
third time by a majority of 82 to 2). A clause brought up by Mr. 
O’Connell was negatived by 69 to 54. There appears also to have 
been a division on the question “ that the bill do pass,” which was car- 
tied by 60 to 25. 

The house having gone into committee on the Assessed Taxes Acts, 
and the Stamp Duties Acts, resolutions were agreed to for the repeal 
of the taxes and duties which Lord Althorp proposed in his Budget 
to remove, and leave was given to bring in bills pursuant to the said 
resolutions. 

Lord Althorp laid upon the table the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Revenue Commissioners, which was ordered to be printed. 

In answer to a question from Mr. C. O'Dwyer, Lord Palmerston 
stated, that he had received the opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown, which stated that General Moreno was not amenable to any 
tribunal in this country. < 

In the course of a short conversation relative to the Irish Tithes Bill, 
Lord Althorp stated that even if the discussion of the bill should oc- 
cupy “ one, two, or more months,” Ministers were determined to pass 






it in the present session, 


Mr. 8. Rice obtained leave to bring in a bill “to establish a Crimi- 
nal Court in Norfolk Island.” 


The Attorney-General brought up the report of the committee on 
the Execution of Wills Bill. 

On Monday, the 28th, the House of Lords met at twelve o'clock, 
and proceeded with the further consideration of the Poor Law Bill in 
committee. ; 

On the re-assembling of the house in the evening, the Irish Coercion 
Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be read a third time to-day. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne laid upon the table the rt of the 
select committee on the Bribery at Elections Bill. His lordship stated 
that the committee had suggested amendments in the bill, by which it 
was directed that. when a committee of the House of Commons have 
come to the conclusion, that and extensive bribery has been com- 
mitted in any place, the result of that inquiry by the Commons shall 
be laid before their lordships, and then the Crown shall issue a com- 
mission, at the head of which one of the judges is to -com- 
mission that is essentially to combine the power of the two Houses of 
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etary _ hans on oH of Parliament 
matter ouse 

select from the menibers a considerable ‘number of individuals, not 
exceeding 100 persons, from whom a portion of that coyrt of inquiry 






































is to be taken. ‘The Lord Chancellor is to select a certain 
number of their pam & portion of is also to sit on this 
court of inquiry. ea i secant de He 


ceeding which is announced in the body of the bill. The whole court 
is to consist of seven members of the Commons’ House and five of 
their lordships, who, together with the Judge appointed, shall be con-' 
stituted a court to inquire into the matter stated by the House of 
Commons, and which shall have the power of calling for ——— 
papers, and documents. It was also agreed upon, that individuals 
who appear in the capacity of witnesses are to be exonerated from the: 
effect of the evidence they may ane ne such cases. The examination 
having been coneluded, a statement of the result is to be laid before. 
both Houses of Parliament, and if the pogo of corruption be fully. 
made out, such a legislative enactment is to be resorted to as the two” 
Houses of Parliament may, in their wisdom, deem fitting with respect 
to the alleged abuse. These are the most essential points of the 
measure, as amended by the committee, ‘His lordship concluded by 
moving that the bill be re-committed to-day, which 5 agreed to. 
The further consideration of the Poor Law Bill was resumed, and the 
committee proceeded as far as the 68th clause. There was a discus- 
sion and a division on what is called the principle of the bastardy 
clauses, which their lordships : ed by @ majority of one—the 
numbers being 13 and 14, making only ‘peers present, though less 
than 40 cannot make a house in the Commons. 
In the House of Commons, during the early sitting, after the 
ation of petitions, the Customs’ Duties Bill went through aden, 
On the re-assembling of the house at five o’clock, Mr. Grote 
notice that he would next session move for leave to be Jy a e 
provide that the votes at elections of members to serve in li 
shall be taken by ballot. 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the order of the gk fan ae 
mittal of the Irish Tithes Bill was postponed till Tuesday. 
On the order of the day for the third reading of the Universities Ad- 
mission Bill being moved, a discussion, for which we refer our 3 
to our Parliamentary report, took rapt 0 













This discussion concluded, the ‘third 
Admission Bill was i, and carried on ‘at 


a  S, the Weights and Measures Bill 
the Turnpike Acts’ Amendment Bill, wnat ¢ dediaes eae 
tba el tg a was read are ee 

to be committed on Wed ry 





The Court of Cha: ' }) Bill went through cc 
The howe was ate Out at three o'clock in the mon 
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. On Tuesday, July.29th,-in the House of Lords, the Universities’ Ad- 


mission Bill, the Weights and Measures Bill, and the Court of Chan- 
céry (Ireland) Bill, were brought from the Commons, and severally read 
a first time. 

Lord Radnor gave notice, that on Friday next he would move the 
second reading of the Universities’ Admission Bull. 

. Lord Londonderry gave notice, that on Monday next he would sub- 
mit to thir Lordships a motion relative to the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, especially with regard to the treaty lately entered into between 
this country, France, Spain, and Portugal. 

On the motion of Lord Lansdowne, the Bribery at Elections Bill 
went through committee. 

Lord Melbourne moved the third reading of the Irish Coercion Bill. 
The Duke of Wellington moved as an amendment that the qualifying 
clauses be struck out, but did not press his amendment; and after 
some debate, the bill was read a third time and passed without a diyi- 
sion. 

The further consideration of the Poor Law Bill in committee. was 
fixed for Thursday. : ‘ 

On the same day in the House of Commons, — early sitting, 
Sir John Hobhouse and Sir E. Barnes were sworn and took their seats, 
the former for Nottingham, and the Jatter for Sudbury. 

The Durham and Sunderland Railway Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Mr. W. Whitmore moved that the South Australian Colonization 
Bill be committed, and Mr. A. Baring moved, as an amendment, that the 
bill be committed ‘ this day six months.” After a discussion, the 
amendment was negatived by 72 to 7. The house having gone into 
committee pro forma, several amendments were made; the bill, as 
amended, ordered to be printed; and the report ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Thursday. 

On the reassembling of the house in the evening, Lord Ebrington, in 
answer to a question from Mr, Hutt, stated that an inquiry had been 
instituted into the conduct of Major Pittman, the magistrate, in re- 
ferrence to the charge of assault preferred against him by his servant, 
and recently adjudicated at Exeter. 

Mr. Divett gave notice, that next session, he would move for leave to 
bring im bills to abolish church-rates, and to repeal the usury laws. 
ye _ Lord Morpeth gave notice, that he would to-day present a petition 

|. from Sudbury, relative to circumstances connected with the late election 






















































Lord Althorp announced that he had taken the conduct of Sir. E. 
» . Knatchbull’s Beer Bill on himself, and moved that it be committed on 
‘Friday, which was agreed to. . We suppose, therefore, that the bill may 
__gnow be considered as a Government measure. 
~~ On the order of the day for the committal of the Irish Tithes Bill 
being moved, Mr. O’Connell moved as an amendment that the bill be 
omn “this day six months;” andwguggested that all incon- 
e that could possibly result from | ig the consideration of 
‘Bill for Ireland till next session would be obviated, if, in addi- 
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tion to the-1,000,0004.. already advanced to the Irish clergy, another 
grant of 150,000/. were taken for that is additional grant, 
however, not to come out of the general taxes, nor out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but to be raised b Exchequer-bills, specially and att’ 
chargeable on tithe property in Ireland. After a discussion, the amend- 
ment was negatived by 154 to 14. The house having gone into com- 
mittee on the bill, the first two clauses were sed to, and the 
Chairman-reported progress. | 

The house having gone into committee on the Excise Acts, resolu- 
tions were agreed: to in conformity with the propositions made by Lord 
Althorp in his relative to the removal of the duties off starch 
and stone bottles, the reduction of the duties on Irish spirits, and the 
increase of the duties on licences for the sale of spirits and beer. 
Captain Gordon moved that in the resolution respecting the reduction 
wate on Irish spirits, Scotch spirits — be included. vn 

-Advocate opposed the. proposition, ‘‘as being contrary to. t 

feelings of the people of Scotland;” and on a division, Captain 
Gordon's motion was: negatived by a majority of 36 to 9. The reso- 
lutions were ordered to be: on Wednesday. The house was 
counted out at two o’clock in the morning. 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





QUESTION AS TO THE. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO 
EXTREMES IN POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


Percy Cottage, July 17, 1834. 
I nave seldom known a Republican who was not a tyrant, or a Dissenter who 
would allow that liberty of conscience which he claims. Yet high treason 
inst.freedom, which I consider the former to be, does not reconcile me to 
ism, nor can the ion of a sacred principle in the latter mlake me 
bend to intolerance. If it is the thing and not the name we contend with, the 
more latent the form of oppression the more awakened should be our vigilance, 
and, in conferring privileges on a sect, let us be aware that we do not cast away 
the rights of the subject. What avails it to me that the constitution of my country 
be jealous of the in of the peer, while it permits me to be dictatedtoby . 
the club law of the peasant ; or what satisfaction can it be to me that the State. 
confers privileges on a sect if it permits within the pale of thatsect the én 
to be oppressed? Yet these are things of common occu ’ n 

unmoved ; the voice of individual oppression is too insulate ard 
and the calm remonstrance against popular tyranny is drowned in the shouts of 


a mob, ve s rs a 
‘ There is nothing perhaps so calculated to attain and preserve PoLrTic, 
LIBERTY as an Ouecd thems phase, but, when the press descends from argu 
to calumny, from discussion to vituperation and abuse, 1 consider it is guilty of 
an overt act of TREASON AGAINST LIBERTY, and as meriting a punishment and a 
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secession ad infinitum for the exercise of a right upon which its own existence, 
is based. It is nothing to the purpose that such sects adduce ity or argu- 
ment in support of the superiority, each of its own views to those of 3 the 
principle is violated, and consistency requires the violators to go back to the com- 
munity from which they have pow Herig any -hay as a matter of course, the inde-. 
feasable right of UNRESTRICTED SECESSION. 

If these views be correct, and I believe them incontrovertible, each indi- 
vidual has a right to form a sect in himself, or each must fall back upon that from 
which it has seceded, and all into the arms of the Mother Church, from which 
they derived their birth. = 

But whether we exist in one paramount society, or divide :imto interminable 
sectarianism, one thing is clear, that no sect ean have the may ong cae 
ing, censuring, or excommunicating its members, for exercising that liber 
thought which it claims for itself, or for a conscientious submission.to the requi- 
sitions of morality and the laws of the realm. Yet this is practised every day by 
se I aware in what manner the injured can obtain adequate, if 
any redress. 

I must now conclude by saying, if no medium exist in politics between the 
page Sovereign and the mob law pg tony or in religion, between 

tyranny of a sect or an Establishment, I for one, do not hesitate to give my 
vote in favour of the recognized despotism of the Monarch and the gentleman, 
and the well-defined intolerance of the scholar and the divine. " 


[In giving insertion to-such letters-of our —— as are sent to us 
expressly for publication, we do not hold ourselves to express either our 
concurrence with, or dissent from them, in the views they entertain, except where 
the peculiarity of the case may call for some expression of opinion 
from ourselves. This is one of such cases: and we, therefore, feel bound to say, 
that we conceive a very safe course exists between the two extremes named by 
our Correspondent. We think political freedom may exist without mob-tyranny, 
and svligione freedom without intolerance : ~ we believe, that to this state-we 
are happily approaching bye either yet made, or likely to spring out 
is of the Reeloran Bit Bits 


of the princip DITOR.] 





FURTHER EXPLANATION OF THE WRITER OF A FORMER 
LETTER IN THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


If the avowal of my letter, on the suibject of the tyranny exercised over the 
author of the Chance «t the Question of a Ship Canal,” has 

the tion of this meritorious young man ; and, if my hints i 
that letter, have been received as I s hope were, by a portion of the. 
Public Press, I shall follow up those hints by ee ee 
is their duty todo. Tf, as I say, the avowal of my 


the ution of this young man, it is the duty of the belonging to 
the Public Press to track the persecutor, every step of his career, nor re- 
linquish their pursuit till they have im on his for in the 


type its intellectual capaciousness will admit, the mark of public approbrium, 
ensce, wt leat afc emery nd anuny Bid toch tats of Ge elt 

, remorse ; assure 

truth, how hateful the oppressor is to Gop and to MAN. ~ 
R. T. H. 


Percy Cottage, July 15th, 1834. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





* ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Majority of 169)-‘Fellers included, who, on the 28th of July, voted that the: Bill 
“to remove certain Disabilities which v esheeabguie inotnaiaiele. 
jectsfrom resorting to the Universities of England end proceeding to degrees 


Adam, Admiral Duncombe, T. be A. Scholefield, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Dundas, ‘ Scrope, P 
Althorp, Lord 
Attwood, T. 
Eessbeiig® E, 
Baines, E. 
Bary, 8 

B > . 
Bales F.Ts 
Barnett, Cc, Je 





Tellers, ~ 
i. Littleton, E. J. Russdi, C.J. F,.  Wood,G. Ww.” 
Di Ie Lanley, Leeds Ruthven, B.S; Smith, R.V. 
Divett, Lushington, De. Ruthven, EB.) 


inotity of 77, Tellers inélilileds who; on the 96th of Jaly, voted st 
Minority of caeee Oo —_ “oany ee eee 


Archdall, M. ci ae Blackstone, W, S, yr 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H, Baring, A. ~ Bolling, W. ee 
Attwood, M. Baring, H. B, Bruce, Lord E. Campbell, Sir H. H, 





LS 





wo ne comes a smmey 


samp enn coment setonn mann 
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Chandos, Marquis of Grimston, Lord Lefroy, T Perceval, Colonel 
Colborne, N. W. R. Harcourt, G. V. Lefroy, A. ari M. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. “Hanmer, Colonel Lemon, Sir C Reid, Sir J. R. 
Corry, Hon. H.T. L. Hayes, Sir E. Lincoln, Earlof Ross, C. 
Daly, J. Henniker, Lord Lowther, Lord Sandon, Lord 
Dare, R. W. H Herbert, Hon. S. Lowther, Colonel § Sanderson, R. 
Darlington, Earl of Herries, Rt. Hn. J.C. izell G. Scarlett, Sir J. 
Dugdale, W.S. Hotham, Lord anners, Lord R. Shaw, F. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. oe ee W.H. Marryat, J, T. 
Estcourt, T.G.B. Inglis, Sir R. Maitland, T. q Lord 
Finch, G. Irton, S. Meynell, Captain’. G 
Gladstone, T. Jones, Captai Neale, Sir H. Lord. - 
Gladstone, W. E. Jermyn, Earl Nicholl, J. Trevor, Hon. H. 
Gordon, Hon, Capt. Kerrison, Sir E. ane Lord Villiers, Lord 
Goulburn, Rt,Hon,H. Knatchbull, Sir E, Peel, Sir R, Wall, C. B. 
Greene, IT’, Langston, J. H. Penruddocke, J; H. Young, J. 

For the Bill, 169-—Ageinst it, 77. 



















SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COLONIZATION BILL. .,... . . 
Majority of 74, Tellers included, who, on the 28th of July, voted in favour of going 
into Committee. a tT A 
























Attwood, T. 
Blake, M. J. 


‘Connell 
Gillon, W.. 8 


Minority of 16, Tellers included, who, on the 29th of July, voted for Mr. 
Amendment, “ That the Irish Tithe Bill be read this day six months." #0 


; “— H. A. Crawford, W. Langdale, C. Stewart, P. 
i Attwood, T. Dalmeny, Lord ‘Lemon, SirCv>.. Talhot,J, .....¥ 
; Attwood, M. Divett, E. Maxwell, J. Thicknesse, R. 
: Bannerman, A. Duncombe, T, M , Lord Thompson, B. 
i Barnard, G, Evan, G. Mullins, F. W. Tooke, Wi. feet 
} Barnes, Sir E, Evans, Colonel Oliphant, E. > ‘Torrens, Colonel: -; 
i Beauclerk, Major § Ewart, W. Oswald, J. Troubridge, Sir T. )... 
i Blamire, W. Ferguson, Sir R. Pelham, C. A, Turner, W. 
t Bowes, J. Ferguson, R. Peter, W.' ~ Verney, Sir H. ©” 
: Briggs, M. Fleming, Admiral _ Phillips, M. Wallace, M. = & * 
i Buckingham, J.S. Fryer, R. Potter, Rv Warburton, Hy 4; 
Bulwer, H. L. Gaskell, D. Pryme, G. Williams, W..A. 
Burrell, Sir C. Grote, G. Rice, Rt. Hon. T. S, Wilke, Jo. 
Calvert, N. Hay, Colonel Ruthven, E.8. ~  Wood,G.W. - © 
Chapman, M.A. Hawkins, J.B.  Scholefield, J. 2) niet Sw! 
Chapman, A. , Hawes, B. Scrope, P. a ¥ Tellers. itz 
Chichester, J. P. B. Hoskins, C. Shawe, N. Childers, J,W. 
Clay, W. Humphery, J. Sinclair, G. Whitmore, W. ~'" 
Collier, J. Hutt, W. Skipwith; Sir G. Mea ae 
é ¥3 
Minority of 9, Tellers included. ieee 
Hughes, H. Tancred, H. W. Wall, B. Tellers. ? 
Sandon, Lord Tower, C. T. Walter, J. mie... 
Somerset, Lord G. = Handley, Major 
For the Bill, 74; Against it, 9. thesia 
IRISH TITHE BILL.» tig sepa 





O'Connell) J." Roche, We 0?" 
O* Dwyer, C- aa 


Sheil, R. 














